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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA—COVENT 

GARDEN—under the management of Miss LOUISA 

PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, will OPEN forthe FIFTH 
SEASON on MONDAY, October 6th, 1860. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
Entirely Re-decorated, will commence on Monday, 
October Ist, 1860. Hamilton’s Excursions to the Continent 
and Back in Two Hours en route to Italy, France, Austria, 
Russia, Switzerland, and the Rhine. Painted on 
30,000 square feet of Canvas by the most eminent English 
and Foreign Artists, and been Exhibited in the principal 
Continental cities of Enrope with the greatest success. 
Cicerone, Mr. Leicester Buckingham. The National 
Masie by H. Torllac, &c. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 
DIRECTOR. 

Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c. 
The prospectus for the Session commencing on the Ist of 
October next, will be sent on application to the Rezistrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
amen: Physics, by Prof. ; Natural History, by 
Prof. Huxley ; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warrington 
Smyth; Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy; and Applied Mechanics, 

by rofessor Willis. 








TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON. — SESSION 1860-61.—The COLLEGE will 
OPEN for the Session on Monday, the Ist October, 1860, 

The Session will termmate in July, 1861. 

PRINCIPAL. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the fol- 
jowing departments, viz. :— 

Classics ProfessorJ.G.Greenwood,B.A_ 











Cc iveG Loni, 


Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 





Natural Philosophy...............Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 


ag 3 5) Jariopraence, =" Professor R. C. Christie, M.A. 
eas nee my ee pt Professor H E. Roscoe, 
and Practical)..... B.A, Ph. D., F.C.8. 
Natural Hist af this 
io pid in) Professor W. C. 


) Williamson, 


M.R.C.S.L., PBS. 








Oriental Languages Professor T. Theodores 
French. si A. Podevin. 
Ger Mr. T. Theod 





EVENING CLASSES, for persons not heer mamas | the day 
classes, gor on Comme subjects of instruction, viz 
English Lan: Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
po el History, "hncidey, anes Wetis. French and 


ADDITIONAL. 1 LECTURES, on which the attend. 


1860. Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 








SI. GEORGE'S. HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
\7 SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence 
on Monday, October Ist, with an Introductory address by 
Dr. Prrmax at Two o'clock. 


ara rae 
itman. 
Practice of 5 —Mr. Tatum. 


a Surgical Anatomy—Mr.~Pollock and 
Phyaology General and Comparative Anatomy—Mr. 
Athol Johnson. 


Chemistry—Dr. H. M. Noad. 
The Hospital contains 350 beds. Clinical Lectures will be 
delivered every week by one of the Physicians and Surgeons. 
A ward is devoted to Diseases peculiar to Woinen. 
Pupils have ample opportunity to attend Midwifery cases. 
Fees for Hospital practice and Lectures to qualify re- 
spectively for 
Ese no pe Physicians ... =... £8118 0 
College of Surgeons ose ose 87 3 9 
The Society of Apothecaries 67 4 0 


% 12 0 

EPs. be. squad Cho planialt ution dentin sien 
over the of three years, may do so by the payment of 
£42 the year, £42 the second year, and £12 12s. the 
third year. Perpetual pupils of the Surgical Practice have 
to pay an additional sum of 30 guineas the first year ; of the 
Medical an additional sum of 8 guineas. 

Perpetual pupils of the gy gen map aceky He 
Assistant House-Surgeon for six months, and House-Sar. 
geon for twelve months, without additional fee. Students 
of this Hospital are eligible to the office of Obstetric Assist- 
ant, who resides and boards in the Hospital, with a salary 
of £100 a-year. The Obstetric Assistant gives instruction 
in Vaccination. 

“The William Brown Exhibition,” of £40 a-year, tenable 
for three years, will be open to students who enter to the 
Hospital as perpetual pupils during this Winter Session. 
olde Re Te WE clan be eitenad at the termination 

e Session 

The Thompson Silver Medal for Clinical Reports. 

Sir Charles Clarke's Prize for Good Condnct. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Prize for Reports of Surgical 


Cases. 

Mr. Lewis Powell's Prize for i of Medical — 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas for General 
Medical Studies, for students who enter to ‘ie 
Hospital Medical School for the Session 1860. 

And for the encouragement of Clinical Study — 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Surgeons’ Pupils in 
their second year. 

A Prize of Twenty an, for Physicians’ Pupils in 


their year. 

Further information may be obtained from-Mr. Pollock, 
the Treasurer of the School, from any of the Lecturers, or 
from Mr. Hammerton, the Apothecary of the Hospital, who 
is authorized to enter the names of students. 


NEW vig faa 2 OF SPRING. WATER 
TO LONDON. 





A Company is now in course of formation for the. purpose 
of introducing into London spring water free from organic 
imparity, from Grays, in ay Fall information 
the same ma btained ion to Mr. BEALE, at 
Messrs, EYRYN BROTHERS. 22, Change Alley, Corn- 








without fees, viz. On the Greek of the New 
Geir: vn te liaeow of te Ol id Testament ; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The Victoria Scholarship, for tion in classical 
learning, annual value, £20, tenable for two years. 
The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 
= £20, tenable for one year. 


Dalton viz., two scholarships in 
chemi annual _ br ye oe tenable for two ¢ FP puory 
two scholarships in 


annual value, £25 each, 
Senalile-tor inet pune tea slr yale 
Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be 


The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value, £15, given 
annually. 


See eet wilhe te College walis for such 

as may desire it. 
eee at the College, for the purpose 

of receiving on Thursday the 27th, and Friday the 
28th September, from 11 am. to 2 p.m. 

a Tae o Brespesten: oem 
may be had from ICHOLSON, at 2 Collage, eng 
Street, Manchester. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
BF P. ASTON, 


oe sod Secretary to the rome, St. Jame 





((AUTION.—FRENCH, 9, Royal Exchange, 

London, Chronometer, Watch. and Clockmaker, 
established 1810, has NO CONNECTION whatever, and 
never had any, with the CITY OBSERVATORY, carried 
on by oa Jacob French, since 1354, as Jeweller and Watch- 
maker. Mr. Jacob French sold his his premises in July last to 
Mr. er ragerang of 64 and 65, Cheapside. The words “ Late 
French” in his advertisements being calculated to mislead 
the public, renders this caution necessary. 


ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and go tpong 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Jouy ; ame Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


W. SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
UTFITS for Australia, and China, for Naval and 


Military Of@cors, Cadets, Widehigmsen, snd Civilians ; clothing 
nicn | [0t,Sentlemen's home ase, viz.. Naval and Military uniforms, 








and civilian dress of workmanship ; 
shirts, , gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; farniture for 
camp, cabin, and ‘colonial use, embracing every 


variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 


Silvertown HM. 
a ee eee ee 





For FAMILY ANG ~fest 3 Name and 
tale beeube wot rec Correct Py 
eorhaan Plain Sketch, ay in 1a eng 





corner of St. Martin's Lane, oon Wie. ‘The Hanalda 
Colours for Servs ants" eee 5s. 








gout GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, rest, 42s; Lange Size, for 





GTAMP YOUR OWN Pe ae 
Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, 
of CULLETON'S PATENT EMBOSSING P 
Best Make, 2ls. Amy person can use them. T. 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


AMILY ARMS, &c. Emblazoned for 


Print N 
= king on Carriages or eedlework, 6s. ; > oo 


I and Painted on V 
Seoes ot eee. By T. CULLETON, eal 


and Die Sinker, 25, Cranboarn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


WEDDING CARDS — For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed with 
Maiden Name printed 


FEE 





aah 








E PEN Sees ear —Mark Ames 
Linen. The best and only method of a ee 
ey sagen Coarse Towels, or Books, so 


Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, Se eee ee. 
“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent 
Linen, induce 


burned holes in the Linen. 1 can testify Mr. CULLETON'S 
Plates are incorrodib: 
(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSP 

“ 


May 15th, 1854.” 

All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 

*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 
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are 

waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last servants 

character obtain and may pay 

after ; to servants (who may be engaged as or 

= one are always a 

few places for men servants, .B. Female Servants 
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ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which, 
when complete, will be the onty Book or REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 


public. 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “Tue Lrrerary Gazetre” at a considerable reduction from the 


published price. 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The Editor of “ THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in ‘‘ The Educational 


Directory.” 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Orgs Damy (Sarurpays Excerrep) rrom Exevex to Turee.—Svusscatrrioy, Five SHILuines 
FOR A YEAR. 


REY. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





MUREAY’S HANDBOOKS. 





The following NEW VOLUMES are just issued: 


YS HANDBOOK FOR BERKS, 

BUCKS, and OXFORDSHIRE; with a particular 

account of the City and University of Oxford, and the 

Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead and Windsor. With 
Map. Post vo. 7s. 6d. 


it. 
RAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH 
WALES. With Map. Post Svo. 5s. 6d. 


nL 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- 


MANY, including HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, 
and the RHINE to SWITZBRLAND. A New and 


Edition. With Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 10s. 





Joux Muzrar, Albemarle Street. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW STORIES. 


UNPROTECTED FEMALE AT 
tg Ae gD being the first of Four New Stories 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, will appear in No. 149 of 
‘8 Rear aca PAPER; ready at all the Book- 


24th. The same number will contain 
the fhe rnin of an Authentic History of the New 
Zealand Rebellion. 


Cassmit, Purrer, and Gata, Londen and New York. 


Term 


ie 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FERMY 
COMBES.” 


Immediately, two vols., post Svo. 


Gy THE CLIFFS. By Mrs. Cuanrer, 
Author of “ Fermy Combes.” 


Ik, 


NEW NOVEL. 
F{ERBERT CHAUNCEY: A Man more 
Sinned against than Sinning. 
By SIR A. H, ELTON, Bart. 
Three vols. 
1. 
NEW NOVEL. 


GCARSDALE : or, LIFE ON THE LAN- 
CASHIRE and YORKSHIRE t BORDER 
THIRTY YEARS A 


Three vols. 
Sura, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
CARLETON'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in one volume, crown 8vo., 
with 13 Dlustrations, by Frrzrarnick, price 10s. 6d. 
EVIL EYE; or, THE BLACK 
SPECTRE. A ROMANCE. 

By WILLIAM CARLETON, Eszq., 
Author of “Traits and Stories of thé Irish Peasantry,” &c., &€ 
London: James Durry, 22, Paternoster Row, and 7, Wel- 











limgton Quay, Dublin, 
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NEW POPULAR WORKS. 


FLOWERS, & AND SHRUBS, a Popu- 
lar Book on Botany. By MARY PIRIE. With 51 
Illustrations. 388 pp. fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt side; 





or 4s. gilt 
CONQUEST OF AND PERU, 
HERNANDEZ CORTES and FRANCIS PIZARRO. 
Py eagle Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF ENGLAND, from 


the Invasion of Julius aga agg Present Time. 
Eight full-page Illustrations. 


THE LIFE AND co > HUMBOLDT, 
with an Account of his Discoveries. Eight full-page 
Tiustrations, 3s. 6d. 


MEDICAL MEIORARIES ; or, Medical Agency 
connie Yar Christian Missions to the Heathen. 
By Dr. MARLEY. 1s. 6d. Crown 8v: 

HARDSHIPS MADE EASY: em Domes- 
ee ae Abroad. 


s. Crown Sv 
THE MANSE GARDEN. By Rev. Dr. Paterson. 


Ninth Thousand. @s. Crown 8vo. 


READINGS FOR YOUNG MEN, 
MEN OF BUSINESS, &c. 1s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 





A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


TRAVELS NOT FAR FROM HOME. With a 
Preface which ought to be read. By AUBIER ST. 
HELIER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


WEDDED AND WINNOWED;; or, the Trials of 
Mary Gascoigne. By MARABEL MAY. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. (post free) 


“ Bitter torture 
Shall winnow the truth from falsehood.”—Shakspeare. 
ADRIFT; or, The Fortunes of Connor Blake. 
By BIDDULPH WARNER. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
(post free), 
Written with spirit, and full of dry humour and incident. 
TALES-OF A TATLER. By J. Pearson Irvine, 
First-Class Unde: uate, London University. Crowm 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (post free). 
“With frequent intercourse, and al sweet and 
always friendly, we were wont to cheat a t hour.” 
ALL RIGHT: an Old Maid’s Tale. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. (post free). 
ROUGH TYPES OF ENGLISH LIFE. By the 
late J.C. SYMONS. Crown $vo. cloth, 5s. (post free). 
THE CURATE OF : a Clerical Auto- 
payee fi By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. (post free). 





London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, 
Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY. 


ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH 
yar vol Old and New Fag seeomen en = 
the Authorised Version, arranged in 
lelisms, with Explanatory Notes, cee to oy pawn 
Books, and an entirely New Selection of References. With 


Maps Mane and Em Super-royal 8vo. 
Old Teen cloth oe... epi. sabe. 7 So 
New Testament, 29 one ee is. 
Completein one Vol, do. ... oa ~~) 
tna me aa ae oabil (orks = 
Large Paper Edition eee one oes 
Ditto, half bound in Morocco, .. ps 32a, 


May be also had in fen 
CHEAP ISSUE, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
EMS FROM CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 
Consisting of 160 pages of -sized t designed 
as one of a cheap Jame of books Tor enlarged creas tion. 
6d. in limp cloth binding. 
GPORLX PEARLS ; or, Choice Extracts 
the Best Writers. 160 pages of good print in 
limp binding, 6d. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 
EGENERATION ; being Five Discourses 
by DANIEL W ILSON, Bishop of Calcutta, DANIEL 
DE SUPERVILLE, Dr. GEORGE PAYNE, DR. JOHN 
— and R. H. SEELEY. Foolscap, 8vo., 2s. cloth 


HED PEOPLE'S ALMANACK FOR 1861. 


Thirty-two pages, with Engravings, price one Penny. 
A oa and Ax ree work, containing matters necessary to 
be known by all classes throughout.the year. 


The Retictovs Tract Paternoster Row; and 
164, Booksellers. 


Society, 56, 
, and Sold by the 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 15, 1860. 
REVIEWS. 


THE LATEST DEMONOLOGY.* 
One of our main objects in introducing Mr. 
Owen's book to the notice of our readers, is to 
bespeak for it a respectful hearing. An 
American treatise on spiritual cy 18 per se 
rather calculated to alarm and repel sober- 
minded and steady-going le. One dreads 
meeting with tricks and advertisements, in the 
manner of Barnum, on subjects which ought 
not to be matter of triflmg or imposture. 
Now, in the first place, Mr. Owen does not 
devote his work exclusively to the current 
— of spiritualism ; rather he embraces the 
whole theory of dreams, second sight, wraiths, 
apparitions, &e. He goes, in fact, overa good 
deal of the ground taken by a book which 
made a great sensation about a dozen years 
ago—Mrs. Crowe's “ Night Side of Nature.” 
Besides this, we are bound to add that, while 
we find in his work much from which wedissent, 
it in every respect a the production of 
an educated gentleman. He is—and he fairly 
confesses it—an enthusiast on the spiritual 
side of the question. But he argues his case 
with clearness and temper ; his arguments are 
very well arranged, and his illustrations very 
well related. 

About the only individual against whom 
Mr. Owen would seem to have a grudge is 
Professor Faraday. He cannot forgive that 
famous table-turning letter, from which, after 
seven years, the “ spiritualist” cause in England 
is hardly beginning torally. If we understand 
the long opening argument of Mr. Owen—to 
which we can hardly do justice by extracts— 
aright, he not only forbids us to assume, but 
defies us to demonstrate, the impossibility, of 
anything whatever. A syllogism in “‘Celarent” 
would be, in his eyes, the most monstrous of 
fallacies. He indorses an opinion of Arago, 
that out of the region of pure mathematics, the 
word “impossible” should never be pronounced. 
From the suggestion of Butler, that a miracle 
may spring from some general law of which we 
are ignorant, he argues that the interpositions 
of spiritual agency may also have their place in 
the general of Providence. He quotes 
also the authority of Johnson, in favour of 
what is undoubtedly the strongest of his 
general & priori arguments—the concurrent 
testimony of all ages and nations in favour of 
apparitions. 

After some lengthy spectral prolegomena of 
this nature, the second book is devoted to the 

ma of sleep. The very interesting 
subject of the possibility of dreamless sleep— 
whether, in other words, ‘the brainis ever inactive, 
is very fullyjtreated; the balance of testimony cer- 
tainly being in favour of the absence of dreams 
from profound slumber. The following is a 
curious medical anecdote bearing very directly 
on the subject :— 

“Dr Perquin, a French physician, has reported 
the case of a female, twenty-six years of age, who 
had lost by disease a large portion of her skull-bone 
and dura mater, so that a corresponding portion 
of the brain was bare and open to inspection. He 
says: ‘ When she was in a dreamless state her brain 
was motionless, and lay within the cranium. When 
her was imperfect and she was agitated by 
dreams, her brain moved, and protruded without the 
cranium, forming cerebal hermia. In vivid dreams, 
reported as such by herself, the protrusion was con- 

* Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World; with Nar- 
rative Illustrations. By Robert Dale Owen, formerly Member 
{a and American Minister te Naples. From the 


American Edition, with Emendations and Additions 
bythe Author. (London: Triibner.) 








siderable; and when she was perfectly awake— 
especially if engaged in lively conversation—it was 
still greater. Nor did the protrusion occur in jerks 
alternating with recessions, as if caused by the im- 
pulse of the arterial blood. It remained steady while 
conversation lasted.’” 


We naturally pass to instances of mental 
activity in sleep, among which we are surprised 
to find no notice of what is certainly among 
the most famous examples, and of which a per- 
manent memorial is enshrined in our litera- 
ture—the composition of Coleridge’s “ Kubla 
Kan” in adream. Then we have a goodly 
array of a ate dreams, of which we select 
one, which we have chosen, because, though ex- 
tracted from an English work, it is not very 
generally known, and uncommonly well-au- 
thenticated :— 

“T shall now present an anecdote, as directly 
authenticated as either of the foregoing, which I 
find in the Appendix to Dr. Binns’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Sleep.’ It was communicated to the author by 
the Hon. Mr. Talbot, father of the present Countess 
of Shrewsbury, and is given in his own words, and 
under his own signature (the title only added by 
me as follows :— 

““BELL AND STEPHENSON.’ 

«“*Tn the year 1768, my father, Matthew Talbot, 
of Castle Talbot, county Wexford, was much sur- 
prised at the recurrence of a dream three several 
times during the same night, which caused him to 
repeat the whole circumstances to his lady the next 
morning. He dreamed that he had arisen as usual, 
and descended to his library, the morning being hazy. 
He then seated himself at his secretaire to write; 
when, happening to look up a long avenue of trees 
opposite the window, he perceived a man in a blue 
jacket, mounted on a white horse, coming towards 
the house. My father arose, and opened the 
window : the man advancing, presented him with a 
roll of papers, and told him they were invoices of a 
vessel that had been wrecked and drifted in duri 
the night on his son-in-law’s (Lord Mountmorris’s) 
estate, hard by, and signed ‘ Bell and Stephenson.’ 

“* My father’s attention was called to the dteam 
only from its frequent recurrence; but when he 
found himself seated at his desk on the misty 
morning, and beheld the identical person whom he 
had seen in his dream in the blue coat, riding on a 
gray horse, he felt surprised, and opening the 
window, waited the man’s approach. He imme- 
diately rode up, and drawing from his pocket a 
packet of papers, gave them to my father, stating 
that they were invoices belonging to an American 
vessel which had been wrecked and drifted upon his 
lordship’s estate ; that there was no person on board 
to lay claim to the wreck; but ithat the invoices 
were signed ‘ Stephenson and Beil.’ 

‘“T assure you,my dear sir, that the above actually 

and is most faithfully given; but itis not 
more extraordinary than other ae of the pro- 
phetic powers of the mind or soul during sleep, 
which I have frequently heard related.—Yours, 
most faithfully, 
“Wits Tanpor. 

“+ Alton Towers, October 23. 1842” ” 

The slight discrepancy between the dream 
and its f mt, observable in the reversed 
order of the names on the invoices, is a peculi- 
arity which may be found to pervade most 
well-supported instances of the kind. The 
argument that, as we nearly always dream, 
there must in all probability be occasional 
though fortuitous coincidences between the 
visions of the night and the subsequent events 
of the day, is as old as the time of Cicero. No 
one can apply it to such a case as we have 
quoted without feeling it to be a partial and 
unsatisfactory solution of the matter. There 
are few things on which our knowledge is more 
imperfect than that which Mr. Kingsley—not 
an over-credulous writer—has denominated 
“ the fearfully mysterious subject of dreams.” 

The third book, which has for its theme, 
“ Disturbances popularly termed hauntings,” 





approach, in fact, the region of spirit-rap- 
pin. On one = we admit that Mr. Owes 
made re is case—he has shown tha 
rapping and even ying are not enti 
novel ghostly sans oe Sha Two instan ae 
he recites and analyses at it The 
first is that known as “the distam at 
Tedworth,” occurring in the house of a Mr. 
Mompesson, in 1661, and vouched for and re- 
lated by Glanvil, a chaplain to Charles IL, 
and one of the founders of the Royal So- 
ciety. These disturbances took the form 
of a continual drumming, and Mr. Mom 
— admits that he had shortly before, in 
is magisterial ca a a vagrant 
drummer who Lae oneened the neighbourhood. 
The fact, then, that there existed a strong 
motive for a vindictive trick of this particular 
sort, throws, to our thinking, a fatal suspicion 
over the whole matter. e other instance 
which Mr. Owen cites from the olden time, is 
the more famous “ Epworth case”—the 
of the haunting of John Wesley's father and 
his family by mysterious noises in the parso 
house. The'whole relation is given very fully in 
Southey’s “Life of Wesley,” and is unquestion- 
ably the strongest case of the sort on record. 
Coleridge referred it to “‘ a contagious nervous 
disease : the acme or intensest form of which is 
catalepsy.” Tosuchatheory we can really findno 
reply advanced by Mr. Owen, except that the 
Wesley’s mastiff was also affected by the dis- 
turbances, and showed every symptom of 
distress and terror, as if the communication of 
its master’s feelings or emotions to a dog were 
not among the commonest matters of every-day 
experience. The whole narrative deserves, 
however, the best attention, not only 
on account of the intelligence, veracity, 


ring | and celebrity of its relaters, but because 


its circumstances may have contributed to 
engender that superstitious credulity which 
was so remarkable a feature in John Wesley's 
character 


These, however, and other similar instances, 
only lead us up to the famous ** Hydesville 
Knockings”—the source of all the rappi 
which have inundated America and Europe. 
The story is a long and a trite one; but we 
must say a weaker foundation for the porten- 
tous superstructure whick has been-raised 
it can searcely be imagined. The ra 
spirit, it may be remembered, announced itself 
to the Fox family, as the ghost of a certain 
Charles Rosma, murdered by a Mr. Bell, a 
former tenant of the house. Charles 
the knockings further indicated, had been 
buried in the cellar, and on digging, some 
fragments of a skull and of other bones pro- 
nounced by a surgeon to be human (rather a 

e statement—did the surgeon draw no 
inference, or an inconvenient one, as to age and 
sex?) were found there. This, however, was 
long after the digging had commenced, when 
the expected discovery had been matter 
of general notoriety, and when at least 
any member of the Fox a ig Mv 
ev o ity to secrete a few bones 
im their ety Edie Ochiltree’s burial 
and exhumation of the silver in the “ Anti- 
quary,” was a splendid miracle in comparison 
with this. The “spirit” ventured on some 
statements of fact ; nothing that could be called 
evidence was adduced in support of them (for the 
statement of Lucretia Pulver bears every mark 
of clumsy collusion), and in some iculars 
they were entirely contradicted. No trace of 
the existence of any man named Rosma could 
be found, and a diligent search in the district 
where, according to raps, his five children 
were still living, was utterly fruitless. Mr. 


places us on more debatable ground. We | Bell—the person most uncomfortably interested 
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in these manifestations—came forward, adduced 
the most conclusive testimony as to his char- 
acter, and sought an investigation. Even Mr. 
Owen is constrained to admit that against him 
there was nothing conclusive: then how, Mr. 
Owen, could there be anything conclusive in 
favour of the raps? No game has yet been 
invented at which every player can win, Itis— 
we must use the word in spite of our author's 
objections—impossible to admit the innocence 
of Mr. Bell, and to maintain the veracity of 
the “ spirit.” 

Onespirit-rappermakes many. Very soon the 
Hydesville wisttetalions were followed by simi- 
lar occurrences at Rochester, and in the streets 
of New York. Here, however, the ‘“‘ murdered 
man ”—for this time the “‘ spirit” named a 
real one—confuted the supernatural disclosures 

opportunely emerging from a temporary re- 
pa into hich been driven by the 
fear of his creditors. We cite this case only 
to illustrate the firmness of Mr. Owen’s faith. 
This is his comment :— 

“If we concede the reality of the spirit-rap, and 
if we assume toj of ultra-mundane intentions, we 
we may imagine the purpose was, by so early and 
so marked a lesson, to warn men, even from the 
commencement, against putting implicit faith in 
spiritual communications.” 

Wesley, it is well known, was addicted to 
sortilege. On one occasion when the event 
demonstrated that the lot which he drew in- 
culeated a most unfortunate course, he dis- 
covered that Providence had tried his faith by 
giving him a wrong one, and went on with 
fortuitous ings of the Bible as before. 
Great, bat happily inimitable, is such faith. 

One general observation we feel compelled 
to make ere dismissing the subject. When 
writers like Mr. Owen enlarge on the absence 
of motive, it seems to us they do not sufficien ly 
take into account the morbid love of excite- 
ment and notoriety—the feeling which caused 
Pate, Hamilton, and other fools to annoy and 
assault the Queen, and prompteda man the other 
day to accuse himself of the Road murder. 

The latter part of the work enters very fully 
into the ge of apparitions. On this wide 
field we will not now enter, only recreating 
our readers with one good ghost story :— 

“ Narratives of apparitions at or about the moment 
of death are perhaps the most frequent of any. For 
a striking and directly authenticated example of this 
class I am indebted to my friend William Howitt, 
whose name is almost as familiar on this side of the 
Atlantic as in his own country. I give it in his own 
words. 


“<?HE BROTHER'S APPEARANCE TO THE SISTER. 


“*The circumstance you desire to obtain from me 
is one which I have many times heard related by my 
mother. It was an event familiar to our family and 
the neighbourhood, and is connected with my earliest 
memories ; having occurred, about the time of my 
birth, at my father’s house at Heanor, in Derby- 
shire, where I myself way born. 

“*My mother’s family name, Tantum, is an 
uncommon one, which I do not recollect to have 
met with except ina story of Miss Leslie’s. My 
mother had two brothers, Francis and Richard. The 
younger, Richard, I knew well, for he lived to an old 
age. The elder, Francis, was, at the time of the oc- 
currence I am about to report, a gay young man, 
about twenty, unmarried; handsome, frank, affec- 
tionate, and extremely beloved by all classes 
throughout that part of the country. He is de- 
scribed, in that age of powder and pigtails, as wearing 
his auburn hair flowing in ringlets on his shoulders, 
like another Absalom, and was much admired, as 
well for his personal grace as for the life and gaiety 
of his manners. 

“*One fine calm afternoon, my mother, shortly 
after a confinement, but perfectly convalescent, was 


of 





and the quiet village before her. In this state she 
was gladdened by hearing footsteps which she took 
to be those of her brother Frank, as he was familiarly 
called, approaching the chamber-door. The visitor 
knocked and entered. The foot of the bed was 
towards the door; and the curtains at the foot, 
notwithstanding the season, were drawn, to prevent 
any draught. Her brother parted them, and looked 
in upon her. His gaze was earnest, and destitute of 
its usual cheerfulness, and he spoke not a word. 
‘My dear Frank,’ said my mother, ‘how glad I am 
to see you! Come round to the bedside: I wish 
to have some talk with you.’ 

“*He closed the curtains, as complying; but 
instead of doing so, my mother, to her astonishment, 
heard him leave the room, close the door behind him, 
and begin to descend the stairs. Greatly amazed 
she hastily rang, and when her maid appeared she 
bade her call her brother back. The girl replied 
she had not seen him enter the house. But my 
mother insisted, saying, ‘He was here but this 
instant. Run! quick! Call him back; Imust 
see him!’ 

“<The girl hurried away, but after a time returned, 
saying that she could learn nothing of him any- 
where, nor had any one in or about the house seen 
him either enter or depart. 

“Now my father’s house stood at the bottom of 
the village, and close tothe high road, which was 
quite straight; so that any one passing along it 
must have been seen for a much longer period than 
had elapsed. The girl said she had looked up and 
down the road, then searched the garden—a large, 
old-fashoned one, with shady walks. But neither 
in the garden nor on the road was he to be seen. 
She had inquired at the nearest cottages in the 
village ; but no one had noticed him pass. 

“*My mother, though a very pious woman, was 
far from superstitious ; yet the strangeness of this 
circumstance struck her forcibly. While she lay 
pondering upon it, there was heard a sudden 
running and excited talking in the vi street. 
My mother listened: it increased, though up to 
that time the village had been profoundly still; and 
she became convinced that something very unusual 
had oceurred. Again she rung the bell, to inquire 
the cause of the disturbance. This time it was the 


patient. ‘Oh, it is nothing particular, ma’am,’ she 
said, ‘some trifling affair,—which she pretended to 
relate, passing lightly over the particulars. But her 
ill-suppressed agitation did not escape my mother’s 
eye. ‘Tell me the truth,’ she said, ‘at once. I 
am certain something very sad has happened.’ The 
woman still equivocated, greatly fearing the effect 
upon my mother in her then situation. And at 
first the family joined in the attempt at conceal- 
meut. Finally, however, my mother’s alarm and 
earnest entreaties drew from them the terrible truth 
that her brother had just been stabbed at the top 
of the village, and killed on the spot, 

“*The melancholy event had thus occurred. My 
uncle, Francis Tantum, had been dining at Shipley 
Hall, with Mr. Edward Miller Mundy, member of 
Parliament for the county. Shipley Hall lay off to 
the left of the village as you looked up the 
main street from my father’s house, and about a 
mile distant from it; while Heanor Fall, my uncle’s 
residence, was situated to the right; the road from 
the one country-seat to the other crossing, nearly at 
right angles, the upper portion of the village street 
at a point where stood one of the two village imns, 
the Admiral Rodney, respectably kept by the widow 
H——ks. remember her well—a tall, fine- 
looking woman, who must have been handsome in 
her youth, and who retained, even past middle age, 
an air superior to her condition. She had one only 
child, a son, then scarcely twenty. He was a good- 
looking, brisk young fellow, and bore a very fair 
character. He must, however, as the event showed, 
have been of a very hasty temper. 

“¢Francis Tantum, riding home from Shipley 
Hall after the early country dinner that day, some- 
what elate, it may be, with wine, stopped at the 
widow’s inn and bade the son bring him a glass of 





ale. As the latter turned to obey, my uncle, giving 
the youth a smart switch across the back with his 


lying in bed, enjoying from her window the sense | riding-whip, cried out, in his lively, joking way. 
summer beauty and repose ; a bright sky above, | ‘Now be quick, Dick; be quick!’ ; 


monthly nurse who answered it. She sought to | 
tranguillise my mother, as a nurse usually does a | 


“*The young man, instead of receiving the 
playful stroke as a jest, took it as aninsult. He rushed 
into the house, snatched up a carving-knife, and, 
darting back into the street, stabbed my uncle to 
the heart, as he sat on his horse, so that he fell 
et ee en Goa 

“¢ The sensation throughout the quiet village ma 
be imagined. The inhabitants, who idolised the 
murdered man, were prevented from taking summary 
vengeance on the homicide only by the constable’s 
Te to the office of the nearest magis- 
tra 


“Young H——ks was tried at the next ‘Derby 
Assizes ; but (justly, no doubt, taking into view the 
sudden irritation caused by the blow) he was con- 
victed of manslaughter only, and, after a few months’ 
imprisonment, returned to the village; where, 
notwithstanding the strong popular feeling against 
him, he continued to keep the inn, even after his 
mother’s death. He is still present to my recollec- 
pepalatie alae Ged, ondting ter sees 
i ity of conduct, seeming to about 
with him the constant memory of his rash deed—a 
silent blight upon his life. 

***So great was the respect entertained for my 
uncle, and such the deep impression of his tragic 
end, that so long as the generation lived the church- 
bells of the vi were regularly tolled on the 
anniversary of his death. 

“* On comparing the circumstances and the exact 
time at which each occurred, the fact was substan- 
tiated, that the apparition presented itself to my 
mother almost instantly after her brother had 
received the fatal stroke.’ ” 

This work has, we believe, made a great 
sensation and attained a great sale in the 
United States. Such a state of feeling as this 
implies, may at least represent a re-action 

inst the brutal and filthy materialism of 
alt Whitman. But we have little doubt 
that the time will soon come when spiritualism 
—we use the word strictly in its modern sense, 
and would not be understood to’ include ap- 
paritions of the dead—will take its place beside 
the achievements of Cagliostro and the exploits 
of the Cock Lane ghost. 








FREE LIBRARIES.* 


| Ir is not necessary at this time to enter into 
|any elaborate defence of the principle of 
| popular education. That an increase of hap- 
| piness and prosperity invariably accrues to 
| a nation in proportion to the diffusion of truth 
| which is going on, is now an admitted fact. 
| That intellectual culture is one of the chief 
| elements in the full and perfect development 
| of man’s faculties and the expansion of his 
| whole nature, is also a recognised truth. The 
| number of persons who entertain objections to 
the enlightenment of the masses is rapidly 
| decreasing, and, in fine, popular education has 
| become one of the commonplaces of our age. 
| Unfortunately, the recognition of the truth of 
| a principle by no means ensures the practical 
success of that principle. In fact, when a 
| great doctrine is acknowledged and established, 
| there is frequently far greater difficulty in 
carrying it out through actual details than 
there was in securing its recognition and 
establishment. Many people are content with 
conceding the truth of theory, and neglect to 
put it into practice. They confound the 
admission of a doctrine with its practical func- 
tion. Having admitted it, they do not deem 
it necessary to obey the precept which it con- 
tains. Nobody denies, for instance, that 
Christian charity is a sublime and beneficent 
truth, but, in many instances, the admission 
of it as a theory is the signal for the neglect of 
it as a practice. Or again, we generally find 
the apostles of silence as against speech vehe- 
the Ratepayers of St. Marslebone, urging. the adoption of Ge 
Public Larertes Act, 1855. By Matthew Feilde. (Lendon 
. Bumpus. 
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ment talkers, and the loftiest tone of morality 
is not seldom found in intimate conjunction 
with habits of practical vice. 

The benefits of education, then, are amongst 
the most universally admitted facts of the day. 
But are men as eager to secure these benefits 
for themselves and their neighbours as they are 
ready to admit their desirability? Probably 
they are not so by any means: The very 
ratepayer who would be the first to assert his 
belief in the advantages of intellectual en- 
lightenment, when asked for a halfpenny in 
the pound to support engines for effecting such 
enlightenment, at once takes fright; and, 
whilst loudly proclaiming his admiration for 
the principle in the abstract, as loudly denies 
that there is any obligation on his part to 
defend and maintain its force in the concrete. 
Here, as in so many other cases, it is the old 
story of the man buttoning up his pockets 
and crying, ‘‘ Be ye warmed, be ye filled.” It 
would no doubt be uncommonly satisfactory 
if we could wake up some morning, and find 
that the world had been educated by miraculous 
process in the night; but, unluckily, things are 
not effected in this way. It is only after a 
patient investigation of facts, a secure establish- 
ment of principles, a laborious systematising of 
details, and an. application of a strong stimulus, 
that any real good iseverdone. Those, there- 
fore, who have a zealous desire to ameliorate 
certain social conditions, to mitigate certain 
social evils, and to diffuse more directly certain 
social blessings, must set to work on this un- 
derstanding, that their enterprise is one 
that demands much and requites little, one 
that taxes their energies to the utmost, 
engages them in absorbing toil, and very com- 
monly leaves them in sorrow and mortification. 
In the cause of public education, the task is one 
of supreme difficulty. The means by which it 
is attempted to advance this cause are various 
in character, but all agree in one feature—they 
are most lamentably inadequate, and if they 
‘were less so, they are most lamentably un- 
manageable. Mechanics’ institutes, literary 
and scientific associations, free libraries, 
museums, and the like, are all of them striving 
after one end, and making for one goal. They 
are all laudable and worthy of our active 





encouragement and sympathy; but they are | 
each and all difficult to direct and to uphold. | 
They have to strive against selfish avarice, and | 
rochial factions, and, worst of all, against | 
ukewarmness and torpor. Institutions which | 
were designed to be rich and fruitful sources of 
good, become the battle-fields of rival cliques, | 
and what should have cemented the differences | 
and bridged over the distances between this 
class and that, is turned into an instrument 
for widening the distances and multiplying 
differences. It is this fact, no doubt, which 
serves the selfish ratepayer with an excuse for 
refusing to impose a trifling tax upon himself 
for the benefit of his neighbours. But is ita 
valid pretext? On the contrary, that certain 
mechanics’ and similar institutions have not 
met with the success which was unreasonably 
expected and predicted, ought only to move 
men to renewed and more manifold efforts, 
directed with judgment and carried out with zeal. 
Ithas not been so, however ; and at this moment 
there isa large obstructive body, composed of men 
each of whom would declare himself the last 
person in the world to be obstructive to the 
cause. Now few are prepared to deny that the 
establishment of free libraries in all populous 
towns and, districts would be attended with an 
extensive improvement in the intellectual, and 
therefore also in the social, condition of their 
inhabitants. In the year 1855, by way of 





giving increased facilities for the constitution 


of such libraries, an act was passed “ for 
further promoting the establishment of free 
public libraries and museums in municipal 
towns, and for extending it to towns governed 
under local improvement acts, and to parishes.” 
The # spaces of this statute are sufficientl 
familiar to our readers, or at all events to suc 
of them asareratepayers. The rate to be levied 
for the purposes of the act cannot exceed a 
penny in the pound, and it can only be decreed 
when there are two-thirds of the ratepayers 
ang at the meeting held for the purpose, in 
avour of the ay, ge of the tax. The 
expectations of the promoters of the free 
libraries scheme must Ba been wofully dis- 
appointed. For instance, in the metropolis 
meetings were convened in various parishes on 
the subject, and in every case but one the 
imposition was rejected. In the City of 
London, in Islington, in Paddington, in 
Clerkenwell, in St. Pancras, in St George's, 
Hanover Square, in Camberwell, in Battersea, 
and in Marylebone, the meetings entirely failed. 
The only instance where the rate of a halfpenny 
was accepted was in the parishes of St. 
Margaret and St. John, Westminster, which 
had combined, according to the fourteenth 
clause of the act. The success of the West- 
minster institution has been unquestionable, 
but in the face of this success the other 
parishes continue steadily to resist the imposi- 
tion of this trifling rate. 

There is the Corporation Library in the City 
of London, but its existence is no argument 
against the establishment of a free library, 
amongst various other reasons, because the 
works which it contains are not those of general 
literature, but such as relate principally to 
matters of exclusively local interest. ‘The sum 
annually expended on this Corporation Library 
is close upon five hundred pounds, which, as 
the “City Press” remarks, would not be 
sufficient to enable the Corporation to open the 
doors to the vast mass of London readers, even 
if they were so disposed. 

The defeat of the free library scheme at 
Battersea was most signal. In November of last 
year, a meeting was convened for the p 


Mr. Ewart’s Act,and amongst other notabilities 
Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood 
attended to explain the mode in which the act 
was intended to operate. However, his laud- 
able intention was frustrated, and he was not 
allowed to speak, on the ground that he was 
not a ratepayer, after which creditable decree 


| the meeting was adjourned sine die. 


To turn to another London district. We 


| have before us a pamphlet, urging the adoption 


of the Public Libraries Act on the ratepayers 
of Marylebone, by Mr. Matthew Feilde—a 
pamphlet which should certainly be enumer- 
ated amongst the curiosities of literature. In 
the modest compass of forty-three pages, the 
writer notices nearly all the leading social 
questions of the day, stigmatises most of the 
leading statesmen in no measured language, 
quotes the majority of English commonplaces, 
and favours us with his opinion on every sub- 
ject under the sun, from the defunct Reform 
Bill and the “ unconstitutional aggression” of 
the Lords, to Mr. Hatch and the “ Daily 
Telegraph.” It is certainly a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance that a man with Mr. 
Feilde’s insight into things should have such 
an absurd mode of expression as we find in 
every page of this pamphlet. Every para- 
graph contains an amount of common sense, 
which strikingly contrasts with the nonsensical 
garb in which it is clothed. Lord Monteagle 
is ‘‘ that renegade sinecurist ;’. Bulwer is Mr. 
Feilde’s ‘‘ realisation of perfidy and tergiversa- 





tion.” We have also “ the rampant, dogmatie 
re ide as Boe aaa 
rene ig, ;” that Cai : 
Henry Hart Milman; more curious 
than all, “that splendid reader and eloquent 
preacher, Mr. Bellew.” Again, Mr. Feilde 
takes the opportunity of ing a virulent 
but amusing attack upon the “Daily Tele- 

ph,” on account of its articles against Mr. 

tch. ‘To talk of the moral tone of this 
paper is nothing more than ineffable bosh. Its 
exaggerated, ethical articles are nauseous in 
the extreme.” He also speaks politely of a 
local paper, as “prone to and 
babblement, noted for its ri loose, 
h lical language.” We confess to being 
ob to Mr. Feilde for this sentence, for 





it saves the critic the trouble of finding 
words to characterise Mr. Feilde’s own 
writing. It is really mortifying to find 
a = of evident power, and _ advo- 
cate a great cause, wasti is power 
and damaging his cause ir omk absurd va- 
garies as disfigure the before us. How- 
ever, as the tastes of ind are very various, 
and what to one is nonsense to ano is ar- 
gument, it is just within the bounds of possi- 
bility that there may be a few ratepayers to 
whom Mr. Feilde’s “‘ Discourse” may be at once 
instructive and convincing. It is i 
highly desirable that both lebone and the 
other metropolitan districts may hasten to re- 
deem their past errors and wipe away the dis- 
grace which attaches to them for rejecting a 
rate whose principle they pxofess to endorse ; 
arate, too, which provincial towns have been 
so ready to impose upon themselves. The 
reason of its.defeat is as intensely discreditable 
as any that can be imagined—the reluctance 
on the part of selfish tradesmen and other rate- 
yers to make a small sacrifice for a large 
nefit. It is one of the most signi eo 
of the spread of that policy ‘ which confounds 
the happiness with the wealth of nations.” 
As Disraeli says, in the from which 
we have borrowed these wo * All the 
vices of the middle classes may be traced 








urpose | to this absorbing motive of money-getting.” 
of considering the question of the adoption of | 


By a strange reversal of ordinary notions, Lon- 
| don has become the incarnation of the spirit 
commonly attributed to Manchester. London, 
with infamous selfishness, has refused to ad- 
| vance the cause of education and Tess, 
| because it would be attended by a small cost of 
|money. Manchester, with a readiness and 
| zeal which are not without their significance, 
| has now one of the most foarakiag Free 
| Libraries in the country, and one whose success 
affords a perfect answer to those who veil par- 
simonious selfishness beneath specious ob- 
structive pretexts. We have before us the 
seventh annual report on the working of the 
Free Librariesin Manchester, issued last October, 
and nothing can be more entirely satisfactory 
than the tone of that report. In Manchester 
there is one chief library, and two branch 
establishments in the suburbs of the city. We 
will, however, confine our observations to the 
first of the three, as being a sufficient, and at 
the same time the most reliable, index of the 
true working of the system. The chief library 
was open for 294 days during the year, the 
remainder being either Sundays, or required 
for cleaning the premises, &e. One day, by 
the way, it was closed for the funeral of the 
late Sir John Potter, M.P., who had been 
chairman of the library committee, as well as a 
most active supporter of the movement. The 
institution is divided into two general depart- 
ments: tht lending library and the reference 
library. Of course, according to the ex- 
press terms of the act, there is no charge for 
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(1852-3), the number of issues in the lending 
and reference ts of the chief library 
‘was 138,312 volumes; in the sixth year 
(1857-8), ~cnee) Fane dich in the 
seventh year 9), there was a slight falli 
off, which we believe is easily ay 
accounted for, the number of issues being 
190,655. No doubt the phi ical but pen- 
urious ratepayer of bone and Battersea 
will reply to all this that statistics can 
notoriously be made to prove anything. i 
—— = of those sarcastic generalisa- 
tions of which feeble minds do not comprehend 
the spirit, and which they substitute for in- 
quiry and observation. Now, even if figures 


be made to prove any ssh a i result, 

and if the statistics furnished by Manchester 

are as unrelizble as all other statistics in 

ing us to draw a correct inference, we ask 

the contumacious ratepayer whether the mere 
fact of so many hundred volumes ci i 

s0 constantly amongst the labouring popula- 

tion of or city is roa i ned the 

existence of a great spirit of inquiry on the 

of that population; and wrthet, if it 


not an incalculable 
of knowledge and enlightenment? One can 


evening, filled to overflowing with a 
silent crowd of men in fustian jackets and with 


coarse poring over encyclopedias and 
commentaries and manuals, filling their minds 


with rich and fruitful stores, and tempering 
the hardness of the operative with the human- 
nt generous refinement of-the student. 


is yet another argument in 
answer to triumphant references to z 
l, Oxford, and the other pro- 


incial towns in which the establishment of 
free libraries has taken place; and that is, 
theradicaland characteristic points of difference 
between the artisan of London and the operative 
ofthe North. A most interesting subject ofingui- 
ty would this be, into the features of Teon 
Jabour and the labouring classes of London, 
in which they differ from the factory- 
men of Lancashire. We do not now, how- 


ever, p even to break ground on this 
subject. To all who maintain that the London 
artisans are dissimilar from the operatives of 


the North, in being without a taste for imbib- 
ing knowledge, a reply is readily found. Let 


ms look at the phenomena presented in the | 


is, and see whether the working-man 
is re -osaaigarye ed 00m libraries. The 
, eo dae ag at Chip Street, in Clapham, a 
district not densely wandabah ong first 
establishment in 1857, has numbered nearly 
700 subscribers, and we are told that “ it now 
circulates books at the rate of 10,000 volumes 
a-year.” in, taking the only free library 
in London, that of the parishes of St. John and 


St. Margaret, Westminster, we find the success | 


of the enterprise unquestionable. The rate 
levied is, as we have said, only a halfpenny in 
the pound. The first annual report was 
published in December, 1857. The news and 
reading-rooms had been open to the public 
301 days, and the ayerage attendance been 
226 per day. The books in the library are 


3,200 in number, and the circulation during 
the year had, been 28,623 volumes ; i.¢., 22,286 
in the reference, and 6,337 in the lending 
department. The second annual report con- 
tains the following emphatic testimony :— 

“ The success which has attended the operations in 
be creuna ovrintsised steeped ce 

mm ie as in 
Manchester, Salford, and Sheffield, and may serve 
as to renewed efforts in the parishes 
of Marylebone and St. Pancras.” 

There is another class of library and reading- 
room which also furnishes testimony in the 
same direction—we mean those in connection 
with the coffee-shops. We quote a passage 
from the Rev. Mr. Whitehead’s lecture on 
reading-rooms, contained in an admir- 
able little volume noticed some short time 
ago in our pages, aud which is full of origi 
observations on this very subject. Speaki 


Mr. Whitehead remarks as follows :— 

“Go in there any hour of the day you like, and 
you find it full of readers. There is almost every 
paper and periodical there that is published. It 
must be expensive enough to carry it on; and yet I 
suppose Mr. Wyld must make it pay, or he would 
give it up. 

“From Wyld’s Room walk on a bit to Long Acre, 
and step in some evening to Potter's Coffee-House, 
pi cc sip a era singular 
spectacle before you, of men in fustian sitting wedged 

edinw bald naabdl, aie caieee 

silence over volumes from his extensive 
library. When you consider that it is the tea and 
coffee, bread and butter, eggs and bacon, for which 
alone you pay in this place, it certainly does prove 
that books have a wonderful charm for the London 
mechanic, seeing that Mr. Potter can afford to keep 
oes leaps & Uary as 6 mene adlandiem 1 bi 
coffee-house.” 

The more we extend our observations the 
more apparent is the duty of every man, in 
whatever position he pn By Sethe his best 
practically and en ically for the elevation 
of himself and all others in the department of 
intellect. And to return to our prime asser- 
en, Some cure id a the 
“ general principle,” and neglecting the details 
by which that principle may be carried out to 
its full and naturai development. Let no man 
ery out that he is full of anxiety for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and the increase of 
the national well-being, and then refuse to pay 
a halfpenny in the pound for a free-library rate. 








ARLESIANA.* 
Love of one’s birth-place is a universal senti- 
ment which it is not easy to explain. Boling- 
broke held that it is only a habit, a kind of 
acquired taste. Philosophers of a less cold 
school than Bolingbroke maintain that it is an 
intuitive instinct—one of the noblest instincts 
of the human mind. Letthe explanation be what 
it may, the fact itself is undoubted. All the 
finest natures have been patriotic, and not only 
patriotic, but the actual spot—city, town, 
village—of their birth is always an object to 
them of love and veneration. Cicero is an 
illustrious instance of the strength of this feel- 
ing. His letters, and even his orations, con- 
tain constant allusions to Arpinum, his birth- 
place; and he was more than commonly 
gratified when Pompey said of that town that 
it had produced two citizens, each of whom 
had in his turn preserved it from ruin, Marius 
being Cicero’s companion in the Arpinian 
glorification. The French entertain this sort 
of pride to a very large extent. There is a 
large two-volume encyclopedia containing the 








* Arlésiennes: Chroniques, Légendes, Contes et Souvenirs 
Biographiques et Littéraires. Par Amédée Pichot. (Paris: 
( L. Hachette. 1860.) 


This | of Wyld’s Reading-room in Leicester Square, | C 





fa os eine men of Brittany ; and 
im the little work before us we have a further 
exemplification of thesame feeling. M. Amédée 
Pichot, who is most favourably known 
to the English reading public by his * Life 
of Sir Charles Bell,” and also as editor of the 
“Revue Britannique,” has now given us a 
volume of “ Arlesiana,” or chronicles, legends 
of the town of Arles, his native place; as well 
as a number of souvenirs of li men, 
French and English, whose only claim to a 
place in the present work is that are in- 
troduced to us by a native of Arles. We can- 
not, however, make ~~ comparison on this. 
point between Arles and Brittany. Brittan 
was the native soil of Descartes, A’ 
Moreat. “Arles,” says Michelet, “is rich 
only in dead men and sepulchres.” 

Ba ge is a — of ws. Pag Dera = 
the capital of Burgundy, and metropolis 

hristianity, with a population of 100,000 
souls, is now @ mere coun town, with 
20,000 inhabitants. Arles i has become 
as stagnant as its river, where Dante said— 

“As when Rhone stagnates on the plains of Aries.” 

It is difficult at first sight to understand why 
M. Pichot has entitled his new book “ Arle- 
siennes ;” but it ee oe it is chiefly com- 
posed of poems by hi . The reasoning is. 
not very good: ‘This book contains m 
verses. Iam an Arlesian. Ergo, I will 
it ‘ Arlesiennes.’” It is in fact a collection of 
ana relative to various notabilities of France 
and England with whom M. Pichot was. 
brought into communication, and along with 
these a number of verses from M. Pichot's own 


pen. 
We are sorry to say that we do not very 


much admire these poems. Byron taunted 
Boileau with “his country’s creaking lyre ;” 
and we confess we think Pichot’s lyre is. 


especially deserving of this epithet. It forms. 
» biking <omiiggat to the axicdllinne of Ws tio- 
graphy of Sir Charles Bell, although, indeed, 
our author asserts that these poems have 
undergone the process recommended in the 
Horatian injunction—* Nonumque prematur 
in annum.” Their subjects are various; but, 
in the author's words, he has selected those 
‘which express a souvenir, happy or melan- 
choly, a regret or a hope, a sentiment of tender 
acknowledgment or dutiful affection.” Many 
of them are imitations, more or less successful, 
of English and Italian poets, though in more 
than one case translation would be almost as. 
appropriate a description ; for instance, in the 
lines entitled “Ji et Satan,” which are 
“imitated” from the sonnet on Judas by 
F. Gianni, the last two verses, which contain 
the only point in the whole, are merely trans- 
lated. French version is— 


“ Puis au traitre il rendit de sa bouche famante, 
Le baiser que la veille en recut le Sauveur ;” 


whilst the Italian is— 
“ Poi fra le braccia si reco quel triste, 

A con la bocca fumigante e nera 

Gili rese il bacio que avea dato a Cristo.” 
Again, M. Pichot has given us some verses: 
entitled “Les esprits qui volent, 2 = ts. 
qui, marchent,” ~~ apparently by a huge 
commonplace of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s, which 
M. Pichot has taken for their motto—‘‘ There 
are in this world two kinds of natures—those 
that have wings and those that have feet.” 
Here is an opening for a poem :— 

“ Dien ceréa des esprits de deux ordres divers : 

Comme I’ange et l'oiseau les premiers ont des ailes ; 

Les seconds moins hardis, & la terre fidéles, 

Laissent aux premiers seuls les bleus sentiers des airs.” 
We will not make this ic statement still 
more prosaic by a peach ow on the ground 
that translation can never adequately render 
the spirit of the original. How these verses 
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remind us, by their difference, of the stanza of 


Gray’s, whence their idea might have been | makin; 


borrowed— 


“.To contemplation’s sober eye, 
Such is the race of man, 


We from the poems to certain souvenirs 

ich M. Pichot has furnished in the volume 
before us, and which, intensely wanting 
in that esprit which so fails the French, 
are yet not devoid of interest because of those 
to whom they relate. And first of all, Robert 


M. Pichot informs us that he was a very 
traveller, and all but unknown in Eng- 
load at the time of his visit to Southey, at 
Greta Hall, near Keswick. He was far from 
being ing ase in favour of the great lake 
poet, for two reasons—he was an admirer 
and disciple of Lord Byron, Southey’s bitter 
opponent ; and next, some very strong anti- 
Gallican articles in the ‘‘ Quarterly” were 
commonly attributed to Southey’s pen — 
“articles,” says M. Pichot, “which entirely 
cancelled in my eyes the merit of the en- 
thusiasm of his younger days for Joan of 
Are.” A personal acquaintance, however, 
dissipated M. Pichot’s prejudices, and he “left 
the ospitable hearth with the most heartfelt 
regret.” At the time of M. Pichot’s visit, 
there were in Southey’s house two charming 
ests, “‘the one a daughter of the poet 
ordsworth, the other of the poet Coleridge 
—the former of a more stylish beauty, the 
other more delicate, a sort of ideal of the rather 
gloomy muse of her father.” 


“T shall never forget,” says M. Pichot, “the smile 


that Thad the good fortune to raise on that bloom- | 


ing face, when in the evening, as we were all sitting 
round the tea-table, my host, who might well be 
a little astonished at that time to find a young 
Frenchman so familiar with the lish literature 
of the day—having asked me whether I was ac- 
quainted with Coleridge’s works, I was rather proud 
to be able to recite the first stanza of his ‘ Love’ — 
‘+ All thoughts, all passions, all delights,’ &c. 


“* Here is Miss idge,’ said Southey when I 
stopped, lest my memory fail me, and when 
I imagined that my pronunciation was the source of 
my listeners’ amusement. 


“*Good heavens! and I fancied that I knew the 
poet’s masterpiece,’ exclaimed I, as I looked upon 
one who assuredly forgave me both this poor com- 
pliment and the prolonged look of admiration which 
accompanied it : 

“And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face.’’’ 

M. Pichot, whose acquaintance with English 
works of imagination, both in prose and verse, 
is most extensive, and gives him right to ex- 
press his opinion on any subject connected 
with them, records his view of Southey’s 
acquirements :— 

“T have spoken at length in several of my works 
of the manifold productions of Southey, as poet, 
historian, biographer, politician, editor, moralist, 
polygraphe, &c. With the exception of Walter 
Scott, no English writer amongst his contemporaries 

in the same degree the natural gifts of 
imagination combined with the patient industry of 
thescholar. . . . in, a thing that I ad- 
mire, and which all will admire with me who some- 
times give up a book that they know they have, 
but which must be hunted after and exhumed from 
under a perfect Herculaneum of library dust — 
Southey was the living catalogue of his scholastic 
treasures. He no sooner alluded to any rare old 
tome, than he had his hand upon it, and opened 
the volume at the interesting page.” 

On the whole, M. Pichot’s account of 
Southey, and estimate of Southey’s mind, is 
extremely interesting and correct. In 1822 
M. Pichot visited England for the first time. 
Chateaubriand was then the Minister at St. 


James's, and M. Pichot had an opportunity of 
ing his acquaintance. He scarcely tells 
us, however, any anecdote of interest in con- 
nection with his illustrious countryman. 
remarks on Armand Carrel, the editor of the 
‘* National,” and a man from:whom the French 

had much to , are written in a style 
of t and readable gossip. 

e confess to feeling great disappointment 
as we close this volume. Coming directly 
after “Sir Charles oe our expectations 
were proportionate; but the poems are prosaic, 
tf “eagariengs ng eviews gop wr 5 M. 


it is not unflattering to us that he has devoted 
his to it. We trust that his next 
publication will sustain his past reputation. 





THE MAN OF DESTINY.* 


Tus is a somewhat remarkable work. ‘The 
Man of Destiny” is none other than Louis 
Napoleon himself. We find him engaged 
in political machinations and organising 
a secret police, or in the milder and more 
domestic occupation of smoking a cigar 
and gazing upon his uncle's portrait. His 
favourite p Trowel however, is that of a Deus 
ex machina, in which he proves of inestimable 
value to the plot in promoting the dénouement. 
The subject and treatment partake, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the character of oddity, Most 
writers have thought it best to take up a sub- 
ject that has really become historical, through 
the lapse of time, for the elaboration of an 
| historical romance. Our author, however, 
prefers a contemporary for his hero; and 
perhaps in the annals of the past there is no 
character that can possess an equal fascination 
for a romancist. Mr. Chamerovzow might, 
moreover, adduce precedent on his side. He 
might, for instance, remind us that 2ischylus 
thought it well, on a time, to desert the cus- 
tomary cycle of ancient legend to produce the 
men, the scenery, and the battles of the days 
in which he lived. 

It is not, however, simply as a romance 
that this work is worth notiee, and the con- 
siderable measure of quotation we shall 
allot to it. The ordinary criticisms might 





| the characters are a little over-drawn ; that the 
| incidents are occasionally inconsistent, impro- 
| bable, and too melodramatic; that we have to 
| sup too plentifully upon horrors; and worse 
| still, that both dialogue and disquisition are at 
| times distasteful. Still, the work 

| great and real merit. The literary ability 
| displayed is of a high order. The style 
'of writing is throughout brisk and clever. 
| The interest of the story is sustained down to 
| the last word of the last page. But the chief 
‘merit is the very vivid and successful por- 
| traiture it presents of French . parties and 
| Parisian intrigues. The exposition of the 
secret societies is very well done. The narra- 


tive is laid in the time immediately g | acq 


and immediately after the Presidential election. 
Here the romance is truly historical ; it may be 
that when the future Thiers or Macaulay writes 
| the history, it will be really a romance. The 
| events of the time are drawn out with dramatic 
| force and reality, to which fiction, as amedium, 
| lends considerable help. Our great objection 
| to the work is the thoroughly imperialistic 
| yiews which it adopts. It is here that we 
discover that after all our author is merely a 
romancist; that he is wanting in sober- 
ness of judgment, in any true grasp of 





* The Man of Destiny: A Romance of Modern History. By 
LL. A. Chamerovzow. In Two Vols. (London: Newby.) 


The | possess for 


Pichot is undoubtedly a man of great acquain- | i 
tance with the literature of our country, and | m 





| 
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the philosophy of history, in any real 
ments of the calm heights of the 
sense. The 


and 
ing attractions. He hasno sympathy with 
aaa uence and banished He 
has not upon the shedding of and 
the violation of oaths. He ignores the 
blight which his hero has inflicted 
We are not at all certain that 
which 


i 


3 
3 


des 
45 
i 


| 
it 


e subjoina slight sketch of the plot :— A 
young American and his sister make their 
appearance in the Parisian saloons. The 
heroine, of course, possesses all the traditional 
perfections of person and mind, woah in right 
aa es from time immemorial by heroines. 
the hero is a very repulsive being, of the true 


oe of Zechariah Py - Stem e the 


liberty of denominating heroine and hero by the 
respective names of and The 
ea Fag rN pega aro 
tions the villain of the , but is even- 
tally dla from theism throughthe 
agency of the useful and faithful The 
villain is no weak, rose-water villain ; our vir- 
indi ion is neverfora momentdiverted. 
by any touch of nature or pity ; he is the kind 
of character, mixed strong, so greatly relished by 
theatre audiences across the water. He has 


legal owner, 

is deeply enamoured, and sete — a happy 
cessf inst th sed | rival. The Beast is aware of this last-transac- 
pepciner om fbi 8 parm aiteygs Tod tion, which gives his claws a firm hold onthe 


The villain lays, a plot with 
another villain of congenial mind, a Pari- 
sian lawyer, Venetian by birth, of the name 
of Gaetano Pelligrini. He lays a dark plot 
with the attorney, which is overheard by his 
clerk, who is a very considerable personage in 
is pair of characters has.a very 


the story. This C 
close similarity to Ralph Nickleby and Newman 
Noggs. Mark Aveling, the villain, transfers 


his debt to his solicitor, who is to fling the 
brother of the Beauty into prison, while 
Aveling himself kidnaps the Beauty, and 
carries her away where she will be in his legal 
power. The brother happens to have some 
uaintance with the President, and throws 
himself on his protection. The President 
flings the two conspiratorsinto prison. Deadly 
hate arises between the companions in villany. 
An eseape is meditated, but when the lawyer 
has reached the parapet, he is treacherously 
hurled down by Aveling and dashed in pieces. 
The villain exposes himself to the greatest perils, 
hazarding his own life, and making attempts 
upon the lives of others. He succeeds in 
quitting Paris, and travels down to Boulogne. 
At the last moment he is intercepted, but, 
bursting away from his arrester, he h 

along the railway, where he is killed by a train. 
In this catastrophe we have a resemblance to 
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another of Mr. Dickens's incidents, the death of 
Carker, in “‘ Dombey and Son.” The Beauty 
and the Beast eventually become united, the 

cancelling her former attachment, and 
the animal ing some elephantine atten- 
tions which he had formerly paid to an interest- 





educate the magnificent brute, and we are of | 
course ready to believe that there will be} 
another happy case of and Iphigenia. | 

This is a very slight sketch of the chief inci- | 
dents of the story, those which will possess the | 
main interest for the regular novel readers. | 


Our readers will that we have not our- | 
selyes been much impressed with them. As | 
we have intimated, however, these are not the | 
chief or most im t of the work. The | 
by incidents of the gambler, his daughter, and | 


her lover, the secret societies, the mission of | 
the black ball, &c., are very well done, and 
combine to give a vivid idea of the time and | 
the chief actors. 
We shall allow our author to state his own | 
point of view, and give specimens of his style :— | 
THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY. 

“Tt is doubtful whether the historian, writing | 
enna Se the enlightenment of posterity, as well | 


one minor incidents that so largely contribute to 
ing about the greater events he is recording. He 
sees only the latter, and these in the gross; and it 
is sufficient for his purpose that they present them- 
is mind as a whole. He does not stay to 

inquire what are the instrumentalities which have 
determined certain results. He deems it benesth 
the dignity of history to deal with what may be 
designated the by-play of the supernumeraries who 
figure in the great drama of a nation’s life. A few 
leading events and prominent personages are made 
Sinmiiboepeh thn ba eee eee ee 
Po in ‘oreground of a picture; but 
determining causes of those events, and the 
combination of happy and unhappy circumstances 
which contributed to their consummation, are not 
frequently shown satisfactorily to those who think 
as well as read, and who may also desire to know 
something of the latent sources of national commo- 
tions; to become acquainted with the unseen 
ere Tne turned the political scale in fa- 
vourof a 


f 


from an attentive examination of the every-day 
records, the vulgar incidents of any period of con- 
periods of history! How instructive 
to philosopher, to trace to its remote source, 
the circumstance on which the fate of a nation has 
trembled, or which has suddenly decided it! To 
such an inquirer after truth, the toothache which 
has seized a politician, and disabled him at a mo- 
mentous crisis, has an interest in the conse- 
quences to which it has led, greater, and is to him 
an incident of more importance—though disregarded, 
possibly, by the historian—than the battle that has 
to be fought and won, or than the public struggle 
of parties in their fierce conflict for ascendancy.” 


THE STATE OF PARTIES IN 1848. 


“ And this was the state of public feeling in 1848. 
Parties had by this time assumed a distinct political 
existence and organisation, each being moved by 
secret agencies, acting under the contro} of a chief, 
who was not always a very tangible personage. 
The first to be named was the party in power, or 
the Orleanist. Their recognised head, after the 
melancholy death of the Duke of Orleans, was the 
Duke of Nemours, who was to act as regent during 
the minority of his nephew, the Count de Paris. It 
is probable a struggle would have ensued between 
this party and the others, but the result promised to 
be in favour of the Orleanists, who, it was expected, 


would, under the guidance of experienced statesmen, 


i 





ly existing abuses, and grant such privileges 
as should meet the exigencies of the period, and the 


growing political experience of the miasses, Un-’ 


happily for this party, the obstinacy of Louis 
Philippe, = of his advisers, precipitated a crisis 
and their i were unprepared to meet, 
A the nail but active body of political intri- 
guers in the ranks of the Opposition, were alive to 
every opportunity, and at no loss even to create 
occasions for showing their strength. The next— 
though not simetioaliy strong, and perhaps last in 
political i were the Legitimists, or the 
dca of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
ir sole chance of success rested on the constant 
divisions amongst the other factions, which the par- 
liamentary leaders of it skilfully provoked and 
sought to render permanent. The 
however, mistrusted by the masses, despised by the 
middle classes, and asserting their claims upon 
‘divine right,’ though they had at that time but 
very slender hopes to build upon, nevertheless advo- 
cated their cause with a pertinacity, a boldness, and 
fidelity, that has no parallel in history ; save that 
presented by the history of the Stuarts. The Oppo- 
sition embraced many sections: Republicans, Liberals, 
Ultra-Liberals, Ultra-Republicans, and politicians of 
every complexion, professing all sorts of political 
creeds, guided by no fixed principles of action. Their 
aim, their sole object, was opposition for the sake of 
place, power, and wealth. In their ranks were to 
be found some of the most brilliant orators of the 
day ; of the finest writers; of the best advocates ; 
of the readiest debaters; of the most skilful finan- 


the cause of constitutional Government, 
each section was indirectly meee gee, in its 
power to destroy it by opposing the measures of the 
Government at every turn, and mercilessly dragging 
into light the nefarious system of corruption prac- 
tised under it to secure majorities in the Chamber. 
In communication with these, directly and otherwise, 
were the heads of the secret societies attached to each 
faction, and ready to bring their occult and dangerous 
influence to bear upon the political events of the 
day. These, in turn, could rely upon the co-opera- 
tion of the desperadoes of ‘every class, that are 
always to be found in great ‘cities; but which in 
Paris have an organisation of their own, and act 
with so much concert as to be able at any time to 
tt a formidable armed force in the streets. 
embrace the professional constructors of bar- 
ricades ; the street guerrillas ; in a word, the bands 
of ruffians, who, at periods of popular excitement, 
suddenly appear and disappear, and who are prepared 
to undertake the most desperate enterprises, to 
commit the wildest excesses, and to wage ‘war 
to the knife’ against every class of society and every 
orderly institution. These lawless bands cling to 
the sanguinary traditions of the Reign of Terror. 
They are the legitimate embodiments of brute force 
in its worst of forms; are outlaws, in name and in 
fact, and figure prominently in the annals of crime 
and revolution. They are identified with Socialism; 
though it is an outrage upon the theory of socialism, 
as taught by Fourier and others of his stamp, erro- 
neous though it be, to render socialism, in spite of 
its many contradictions and extravagances, respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of men whom the law has 
long ceased to restrain, and for whom its penalties 
possess no terrors. It cannot properly be said, that, 
at this time, there existed a party called the Bona- 
partists, unless the entire nation, which really and 
truly lived on the great traditions of the Empire, 
could be regarded in this light. The Duke de 
Reichstadt being dead, there was no legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Napoleon dynasty, except the am- 
bitious Prince Louis Napoleon, who having made 
two desperate and unsuccessful attempts to create a 
diversion in his own favour—the one at Strasbourg, 
the other at Boulogne—had only recently effected 
his escape from the citadel of Ham, in which he had 
been incarcerated for his last act of political treason, 
and was now lounging in London im circles of ques- 
tionable tability. Itis no di ent to 
the foresight of the French people—the leaders of 
public opinion of every degree included—to say 
that they had formed of the Prince an estimate 
which was then shared by the world at large, but 
which was far—very far—removed from the opinion 
it has been his good fortune to extort since, even 
from his enemies. Subsequent events have proved, 
that he merely erred in judging of his time and 
opportunity ; not in his appreciation of the senti- 


| ciers. The majority would no doubt have “——— 


the | aspirations, appeared to be centred. 


‘proving my theory 





ments of the French nation, nor of the extent to 
which he could depend upon them.” 
THE SCIENCE OF GAMBLING. 

“<There is no h yet. Matters are not 
arranged,’ answered Martin; ‘but if—if you will aid 
me in—in forwarding my plans—in promoting my 

discov aver i he not find me ungrateful. 

ou see,’ r a pause, ‘it is a certainty. 
It can be demonstrated like a problem in Enclid. 
It is founded on a principle. The only thing 
wanting to me is money, money.’ 

“He repeated the word several times, in a sub- 
dued tone, and with almost painful emphasis. It 
seemed to be the hinge on which his entire existence 
hung. In that one idea, en ae 

recom- 
menced the exposition of his great discovery, and 
went through it in minute detail. He heaped up 
proof upon proof, bringing forward countless slips 
of paper, covered with the most abstruse calculations 
most complicated diagrams of figures, in 
black ink and red. =‘ Finally, he placed before 
Zachariah a square sheet of paper, on which the 
marvellous system he had invented was exhibited 
in a tabular form, in a series of columns, exhibiting 
the results of ventures made, and what further 
ventures would have realised. Nothing—so far as 
accuracy of calculation went—could possibly be 
more satisfactory. 
“*Look,’ he continued, now thoroughly excited, 
‘look at this column.’ Here he laid his long, bony 
forefinger, which looked like a skeleton’s, upon one 
of the series of calculations. ‘This is what I was 
aiming at last ni The stake at this point, you 
see, was only eight hundred francs, and I looked to 
gerry Seen fi. Csr} igen 

«+ But ost,” ej 

ae: | ecu ceil ina ae inte *T was 

i . I was working up to that 
int, and knew I must lose till I reached it, 
tell you, it is money I want. Here, again, 

at this point, the stake is eight thousand francs— 
the certain gain, two hundred and éi ight 
thousand. At this point, the stake is at the absurd 
figure of eighty francs; the return assnred—mark 
well—is two thousand eight hundred and fifty.’ 

“<Can’t you begin small?’ asked Grit, becoming 

interested. 
“<*Yes, yes; I always commence at low stakes,’ 
answered the other. ‘ That is the main feature of 
my system. But you must go on to a certain point 
—here it is—in this column. You must make up 
your mind to lose all you stake, up to this figure ; 
then you see the stake becomes heavier; but then 
the return is large, and suffices to cover previous 
losses.’ 

“<Why not go double, or treble, and quits, 
straight along?’ queried Zach. bringing his own 
experience to bear on the subject. 

“*Tt would be perdition. That is how so many 
thousands of infatuated, unconsidering men are 
ruined,’ answered Martin, in strange but utter 
obliviousness of his own infatuation. ‘ They double, 
treble, quadruple their stake, without knowing that 
they must lose by the force of the certainty of 
chances. They play without principle. Now, my 
system.is, never to hazard more than a certain sum, 
regulated, not by the amount of previous losses, 
but by a certain standard of returns, which must 
come in due course and in a given succession, 
provided you can play long enough. But, to do 
that, you must have money.’ 

“A new light appeared to have broken upon 
Grit. He had often heard of extraordinary chances 
at play—nay, had not unfrequently witnessed their 
occurrence; but it was a novelty in his experience 
to see gaming reduced to the level of an exact 
science. His curiosity became excited. He put 
questions, s adverse contingencies, pro- 
pounded new combinations ; but Martin met him at 
every turn, and answered him on every point, intent 
only on satisfying the doubts of the inquirer after 
this dangerous ies of knowledge. ‘The investi- 
gation led them Ia into the night, and still Martin’s 


stock of information did not appear to be exhausted. 
Whatever impression it produced upon Zachariah, 
however, he did not betray it, beyond appearing to 
take a deeper interest in the subject. : 
“<Can’t say,’ he observed, ‘you ain’t proved it 
on paper. It’s asclear as moonlight. Candid: I 
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tuk you for a cussed old fool, when I see you put 
down, seemi’ly a purpose to lose every time. But 
you've give me a three-year-old wrinkle to-night, 
and I guess there’s pretty cansiderable reason and 
science in your foolishness. It gave me the yallers, 
though, to see you cl’ared-out so clean, that’s a fact. 
Now, I didn’t go by science, and I picked up jess 
what you lost.’” 

We ought to say that the author quite 
surrenders Martin’s idea, and the poor man 
falls at last a miserable victim to his mere 
lucky success, 





GREEK PHILOSOPHY.* 

WE congratulate M. Ambros: Firmin Didot 
on the truly magnificent edition which he has 
so recently issued of the valuable fragments of 
Greek Philosophy. Dr, Mullach has brought 
to his task the greatest industry, accuracy, and 
learning. The present volume comprises the 
fragments of the poetical and other philoso- 
phers, who, to use the old term, *“ flourished” 
down to the time of Socrates. This work, or 
some one of the very few similar editions that 
exist, is simply indispensable to every student 
of the history of Greek philosophy. ‘The frag- 
mentary literature is now justly receiving a 
large measure of attention from the best minds 
in Oxford. It is, perhaps, difficnlt to assign 
the exact measure of importance that. belongs 
to these scattered reliquaries, the fossil remains 
of perished worlds of thought. Lord Bacon, 
ever prone to depreciate Aristotle, preferred 
these old philosophies both to thesystem of the 

ite and that of Plato. What Pope said 
of Addison, that he could— 

“ Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne,” 
Bacon, in slightly varied language, had pre- 
viously said of Aristotle in reference to hen 
men. He charges him with butchering all the 
ancient philosophies, that, like the Ottoman, he 
might reign in security. Elsewhere he repeats 
the :—I cannot a little marvel,” he 
says in the “ Advancement of Learning,” “ at 
the philosopher Aristotle, that did proceed in 
such a spirit of difference and contradiction 
towards all antiquity ; inasmuch as he never 
nameth or mentioneth an ancient author or 

inion but to confute and reprove.” In fact, 

m everywhere gives a clear preference to 
those ancient philosophers whose fragments are 
now before us. He finds us a reason why it 
is only fragments that we possess. He tells us 
that when human learning went to wreck, like 
lighter and less solid planks, the works of 
Plato and Aristotle floated safely over the sea 
of time. Bacon, by the way, was far from 
being solitary in this condemnation of Aristotle. 
Locke sneeringly said that God made man an 
animal, and it was left to Aristotle to make him 
rational. He might just as well have said that 
Columbus invented America, or that Galileo 
madethe earth revolveroundthesun. Graysaid, 
not without a great deal of truth, that when 
we are reading Aristotle we feel as if we were 
consulting a table of contents. Luther used to 
rig of “that accursed heathen Aristotle.” 
0 obtain a just meed of respect from the 
Reformers, here as elsewhere, classical literature 
lay under obligations to the mild and cultivated 
genius of Melancthon. Bacon had much the 
same objection to Aristotle, on the score of 
science, as Luther had on the scale of religion. 
He had an interest in this depreciation, for he 
knew that the “* Organon” of Aristotle bore an 
exactly inverse proportion of value to the 
‘Novum Organon.” All great subsequent phi- 
losophers have refused on this point to endorse 
the language or ratify the decision of Bacon. 
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When not viewing philosophical subjects 
through their own lumen siccum, he shows 
an unfair spirit in dealing with men of the 
past, that reminds usa little of his dishonesty 
on the judicial bench. It is a humiliating fact, 
that in the great iconoclast of error may be 
found signal instances of the idola tribus. 
It is certainly not our intention either to 
delight or to weary our readers by discussing 
the details of those old philosophies to which 
we are recalled by the volume before us. But 
they have reminded us of two or three interest- 
ing points in connection with the history of 
philosophy, to which we propose to draw atten- 
tion.. One of these is the connection that 
exists between Greek philosophy and theolo- 
gical literature. For instance, there have been 
marvellous coincidences between the modes of 
expression, lines of thought, ethical teachings 
of the old philosophy, and the new revelation. 
This, indeed, has been pushed too far, and in 
theological literature we find many absurd 
instances wherea Christian point of view has been 
attributed entirely alien to the real meaning of 
the writer. Still there really isa certain amount 
of common ground whichconstitutesadebateable 
territory to which a claim is advanced by either 
side. Fontenelle tells us a story of a certain king 
of Aragon who said that if he had been con- 
sulted when the world was made, he could have 
given ahint how it might have been made 
better. In the same way Celsus remarks on 
some text, that he had seen the same thing 
expressed by a heathen author, only in much 
better Greek. Gibbon, too,on the text that 
we should do to others as we would they should 
do unto us, says, that he met with the same 
thing in Isocrates, written ages defore. In 
the old patristic theology, as well as by 
our Anglican divines, a counter claim 
is advanced. “The Greeks were always 
a. says Clement of Alexandria. 
if of the poets hath not drunk of the 
rophets’ fountains?” asks Tertullian. ‘“ They 
ighted their lamps at the sacred fire,” says 
Gale. ‘The poets have borrowed their best 
stage attire from the glorious wardrobe of 
Israel,” exclaims Jackson. In all this there 
has been a certain amount of truth, but there 
has also been an indefinite amount of exaggera~ 
tion. The course adopted by some Christian 
apologists, has proved a flagrant instance of an 
argument injuring itself by proving too much. 
It was the belief of the Alexandrian Jews— 
it was the belief of the primitive fathers— 
that Plato was the apostle of the Gentiles, 
and that he had actually drawn the sources 
of his inspiration from the Old Testament. 
The rashness of the advocates of this 
view has injured any degree of credibility 
that might belong to the view _ itself. 
They have often traced links of connection 
which the simplest criticism must obviously 
reject. We find this view in books which, un- 
deservedly slighted’ at the present time, will 
always remain wonderful monuments of human 
learning and industry, such as Cudworth’s 
* Intellectual System,” and especially Gale's 
* Court of the Gentiles.” It is lamentable to 
see into what a waste of time and ability a 
one-sided view of a subject may lead a learned 
and honest man. 

In connection with this subject, there ought 
to be noticed the effect which Greek philosophy 
had upon the early forms of Christian thought. 
To this, however, owing to the vastness of the 
question, we can only allude. One set of the 
fathers considered that Greek philosophy, at 
least to a certain extent, was in Caeetiny with 
the Christian religion. Justin Martyr held 
that it contained an internal revelation by 
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tradition and the 2¢y«;. On the other hand, 


such men as Tertullian and Lactantius con- 
sidered such studies superfluous, adverse to 
Christianity, a source of heresy, an invention 
of the Evil One’s. They asked what connection 
should there be between the infidel and the 
believer; what had the Ilyssus in common with 
the Jordan. 

A very noble fragment has been left by 
Neander on the question, which, had its 
lamented author completed it, would probably 
have been exhaustive. Dean Trench has treated 
the subject, with which he was peculiarly fitted 
to deal, in his Hulsean lectures. 

The Fathers themselves have pointed out the 
true view that should be taken of this litera- 
ture. Clement of Alexandria was not slow to 
declare that by whomsoever truth is said, it is 
said by His teaching Who is the truth. St. 
Augustine advised all, while leaving the errors 
of the old, to bear away with them all that 
was costly and valuable in their teaching, just 
as the children of Israel carried away from the 
Egyptians their jewels of silver and jewels 
of gold. Stretching forth their 

in the darkness, these sages of old have 
dimly apprehended much, the full mean- 
ing of which they could not No- 
thing is more melancholy than some sub- 
jects in the history of Greek tion. 
There is a consciousness of loneli — 
wretchedness, a sighing and i 
humanity, a dim reaching forth S sealing 
they know not what, more enduring and 
satisfying. Like strangers pacing the crypt 
of some great cathedral, they only at times 
catch faint tones of the music overhead, where 
in the full choir the organ is sounding and the 
anthem pealing. 

We now advance to another subject of great 
interest, to the — of which we are 
brought by the v before us, although 
the literature of the subject is necessarily de- 
ferred till the ensuing section of the work. We 
mean the subject of the Sophists, ti 
whom, a few years ago, so startling a writ 
error was moved by Mr. Grote in our courts of 
literary judicature. We bélieve, however, that 
Mr. Lewes wasthe first who gave prominence to 
the novel idea that the ists have been a 
much maligned body of men. For some time the 
new theory was universally fashionable. Mr. 
Cope, however, and Sir Alexander Grant, have 
of late shown cause to the contrary. 2 

We do not at all bring any of positive 
immorality. As a rule, they took care to be 
excessively orthodox. They endorsed all or- ~ 
dinary rules for the sake of expediency. But 
there is a want of earnestness, a want of pur- 
pose, a want of any general scientific or philo- 
sophical mode of procedure, that could not fail 
to arouse the indignation of such a mind as 
Plato’s. It is only in a scattered and frag- 
mentary way that Plato gives us these notices, 
and he does not in a single view give us their 

historical portraiture. When he tries to re- 
present a Sophist, he a of him as a wild 
beast whom it is very difficult to catch. Ina 
passage curiously parallel, and which shows 
that it is rather against the Sophistic spirit than 
with the S$phists that he contends, he bitterly 
says that it is the world itself which is the 
greatest Sophist of all, and that these Sophists 
study its humours as they would the humour 
of a wild beast. 

thetoric was the great feature of the So- 
phistic era. The litigious Athenians were en- 
chanted by the new science, and quite bewil- 
dered as Gorgias unfolded his -4»rif:rz and 
ivtxw2.0e and éusortrsre. We distinctly trace 
their effect in the structure of the lan- 
guage which Thucydides employed in his won- 





derful speeches. We think that perhaps some- 
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thing of the same remark applies to Euripides. 
In the “ Alcestis” nothing strikes us so much as 
the contrast presented between the extreme 
beauty of the choruses and the manifest un- 
worthiness of the dialogue. Hercules and 
‘Thanatos wrangle like a couple of pettifoggers, 
and nothing can be more sophistic than the 
special pleading by which Admetus tries to 

to his father that he ought to have died 
for him instead of Alcestis, and the old gentle- 
man rejoins that he ought to have died for 
himself. It is very strange to turn from the 
genuine pathos and beauty of the chorus to 
such petty quibbling and jarring declamations. 
We can only account for the phenomenon by 
supposing that in the choral pieces Euripides is 
Enripides himself, while in the dialogue, as we 
know was sometimes the case elsewhere, he 
courts the fashionable taste of the day. As, 
however, the link that connects Euripides with 
the Sophists is very slight, we only hazard this 
suggestion at its worth. But let us not forget 
that a large meed of jnstice is due to these men. 
They reduced to form many sciences that had 
not had as yet a regular commencement. They 
introduced the periodic structure of sentences. 
They were the first literary writers. They 
were the first grammarians. They were the 
first philologists, though their verbal distinc- 
tions are often trifling enough, and it is to 
ridicule these that Plato wrote his ‘‘ Cratylus,” 
the meaning of which has been to so many 
minds so great a puzzle. 

It is in Plato mainly that we find the Sophist 
daguerreotyped. ‘The question arises: Is Plato 
a credible witness against the Sophists? His 
testimony is sharp, clear, and decisive, unless 
he can be proved unworthy of credit, or unless 
he breaks down in cross-examination. Let us 

to the matter the ordinary rules of evi- 

Is the character of our witness trust- 

worthy or otherwise? Has he a motive for 
representing the facts in this particular way ? 
Is there minute corroboration for his state- 
ments? Are the probabilities on the one side or 
on the other? There is a vast mass of evidence 
besides the testimony of Plato. It is impossible 
that Mr. Grote should put all our witnesses 
out of court. We have never met with a his- 
the witnesses so unimpeachable, the & priori 
reasonings so decisive. If this case cannot 
stand, there is an end of all evidence and of all 


Let us examine the inferences that arise from 
the fact that the Sophists taught for pay. It is 

is which excited the indignation of Plato. 
. Lewes has made the general observation 
we must not judge heathen ethics by 
Christian ethics. But it may equally be said 
that we must not confound modern and ancient 
points of view. While the ostensive morality 
of our era disallows much that the old world 


ERE 


. 


itted, there are also some things permitted 
modern society that were rejected by the 
noblest beings of the Athenian intellectual 
world. Andthis arose not from any mere 
arbitrary distinction, but from deeply and 
yf grounded feelings. Becausg at Oxford 
. Conington and Mr. Goldwin Smith me 
for admission to their lectures the statutable 
fee of a pound, it does not therefore follow 
that Protagoras and Prodicus might teach for 
hire, The one is partly tolerably in unison, 
the other was in entire contradiction, with the 
the best feelings of the best minds. Let us 
take another illustration, Whatever peculiar 
opinions people may entertain, we do not look 
upon a dancing man as necessarily a monster. 
et something very like this was the view taken 
by the highest minds in Rome. Cicero, in his 
oration for Murzna, is horror-stricken that 





Cato had charged Murena with being a dancer. 
He must clear this up before he proceeds with 
his defence. He uses the nemo repente turpis- 
simus argument. This is a crime with which 
a man should not be lightly charged. Before 
you can charge a man with being a dancer, you 
should prove him guilty of sensuality, riot, 
extravagance. Until you can convict him of 
these minor faults, you-must not charge him. 
with what is necessarily the last of all vices. 
In something the same way the mind of Plato 
revolted at wisdom being made a ready-money 
transaction. To him it seemed nothing more 
nor less than prostitution and simony. It is 
unnecessary to our argument to demonstrate 
that this view is correct. This much at least 
is clear: Every age has its own notion of the 
becoming ; and though these notions may be 
conventional, nevertheless any one who, for the 
sake of gain, runs counter to recognised pro- 
prieties, and violates public opinion, necessaril 
renders himself subject to most unfavourable 
animadversion. 

Continuing our discussion on the Sophists : Sir 
Alexander Grant has largely drawn from some 
articles of Mr. Cope’s on the subject, and we 
would acknowledge our obligations to the same 
admirable papers. Of course, Plato is the great 
authority against the Sophists, and it is the 
object of Cope and Grant to vindicate his evi- 
dence against the unfavourable criticism of 
Mr. Grote. Mr. Grote has a double plea—a 
of not guilty and a plea of justification. 

lato has not made out the Sophists. so bad as 
is supposed to be the case; and if he 
Plato is wrong. Evidently the 
torian does not want to vindicate his 
friends at the of the credibility 
of Plato. He would rather explain away 


his lan: e, or account for its aearscogeg 
With Tam Plato is a dreamy enthusiast; he 
lives in a speculative world of | his own, and he 
hates those ised professional teachers 
with the thorough hate of a reformer and 
theorist. In reference to this we would ob- 
serve, that it appears to be a mistake to sup- 
pose that Plato was ever so directly antago- 
nistic to the Sophists. In the ‘ Meno” he 


t his- 


-cognised tie he 





defends them against the sweeping and arbi- 


ped charge of Anytus; and generally we | 
think it will be found to be true, that. when | 


they attain to any speculative system, however 0 
incorrect, he treats them, not indeed without | certain line of 


a dash of Socrates’ irony, but with fairness and 
candour.. Mr. Grote is not unwilling to avail 
himself of any chance or collateral ent. 
The Platonic delineation of the Sophists we 
owe to Plato’s propensity to satire. But Mr. 
Cope well points out that it is the hature of 
satirical writers to attack individuals, and not 
to confine themselves to classes. Again, Plato’s 
quarrel with them was no momentary spleen ; 
it represents the deliberate conviction of a life- 
long experience. 

We have said that rhetoric was their greatest 
achievement, though the object of their rhetoric 
was to e rather than to convince. Yet 
even here an‘unfavourable criticism is unavoid- 
able. Rhetoric may be defined as thought upon 
the expressior of thought, as language con- 
cerned with the possibilities of language. And 
up to a certain point, rhetoric is most useful. 

e greatest minds have been anxious to rescue 
it from the purposes of sophistry, to the pur- 
poses of sound reasoning. Certainly comfused 
language is an unfailing sign of confused con- 
ceptions, and style is not so much the dress of 
thought as the body of thought. A good style, 
to use the image which Tasso applies to the 
drapery of Aleina, should be as “crystal im- 
prisoning roses.” The style should reflect the 








thought, so that whatever clearness or beauty 





the thought possesses, should be mirrored in the 


clearness and beauty of the ion. Buta 
defect on the other side the line is equally ob- 
jectionable. An over-educated style is as bad 
as no style at all. If the medium be 
stained by colouring, or dia by figures, 


it becomes attractive only by reason of the 
injury it does to the preciousthings it encloses. 
Tn the sophistic rhetoric sense is lost in sound, 
the matter in the form, the idea in the expres- 
sion of the idea. 

Letus briefly notice the external features, and 
the system of interior doctrines possessed by these 
illuminati of the fifth century before our era. 
The period was transitional ; a political revolu- 
tion brought an intellectual revolution in 
its train. The age of simple statement and 
of implicit belief was ; Opinion was grown 
sceptical : the age of the poets was giving way 
to the age of the critics. It was in such a state 


y | of society that the Sophists found their indi- 


genous soil—partly its cause, and y its con- 
sequent. Mr. Grote’s definition of the Sophist, 
is “‘ the professor of wisdom ; he taught young 
men to speak, think, act.” These professors 
were quite independent of each other ; no re- 
if Bend together. The word 
Sophist” itself, Mr. Maurice happily compares 
with the word “ astrologer.” Neither word in 
itself means anything unfavourable, but an un- 
favourable sense came to be attached to both. 
To reply to jest with earnest, and to treat 
earnest subjects with jocularity ; to take the 
ground of convention, when another argues on 


“ 


has, | the ground of nature, and to argue “naturally” 


when another “conventionally ;” to 
play off the accidental against the essential, 
the relative meaning of a word against its 
absolute meaning; to use Jonic arguments 
against Eleatic theories, and Eleatic arguments 

ciple and practice sophistic rhetoric. 
Dne of the Scphists is an ion to our last 
allusion. The old Eleatic belief was, that there 
is one immediate existence. The old Tonic 
belief was that there isa plurality of existences. 


The daring sophism of jas exploded both 
alike, and that there was nosuch thing 
as existence at all. 


Tt was not often that the Sophists assumed the 
dignity of philosophers; as a rule, they were 

ly paid professionals. Yet we do find a 
tion in some of them, 
which, in addition to being of moment in 
philosophy, hes a great historical interest of 
itsown. In order to compare their philosophy 
with their teaching, and to gather the popular 
and moral effects of both, the “Thestetus” of 
Plato would not be a bad instance. There are 
not many questions which have arisen inmodern 
thought respecting the subject with which the 
dialogue deals, that are not foreshadowed in it. 
In the very childhood of human thought, to 
quote the fine language of a brilliant critic, he 
holds forth, as if in prophecy, a mirror which 
was to reflect the future fortunes of human 
thought. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the scenery and decorations of the dialogue. 
Here, almost more than in any other dialogue, 
we have a vein of profound metaphysic, per- 
plexing subtleties of langtege, a keen dialectic 
that almost evades our mastery, and a general 
amount of difficulty and abstruseness that must 
prove extremely repulsive to those who have 
been allured to the perusal of Plato by the fame 
of his reputed beauties. This was unavoidable 
in the nature of the subject, but every accessory 
grace that could be grouped on this side and on 


that to win attention and relieve the inevitable 
dryness of the theme, is lavishly bestowed. The 
discussion assumes now a light, graceful humour, 
and now rises to a solemn eloquence; the 
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characters stand out with most dramatic effect; 
the dialogue exhibits the requisite grace and 
courtesy of true Attic teasing: we feel we 
have never been in better company all our 
lives. The transition isalways very remarkable 
from Plato to Aristotle. It is as a transition 
from a rich summer scene to a wintry landscape. 
The — nh of beauty is vanished, the 
gay luxuriance o ic language and imagery, 
the soft, dreamy Nigh of the divine cloud- 
land. All around us are bare, naked realities ; 
but the season, though severe, is fresh and 

i ; the air, though sharp, is bracing ; the 
light cold, but clear ; neither, if we look care- 
fully, shall we fail to detect evergreens of 

t. 


But Schleiermacher has justly observed, that 
at every fresh addition to the dialogue the 
Protagorean aang is more finely worked 
out ; and this is a clue to the labyrinth where, 
doubtless owing to the lapse of time, we are 
unable to decipher many things that have an 
obscure reference to a perished philosophy and 
dialectic. ‘This philosophical system would be 
an easy transition to a creed of morals. The 
tendency of the Protagorean doctrine evidently 
amounts to this: that by denying the per- 
manence of moral distinction, you vi 
deny the principles of moral obligation. There 
may be a certain amount of popular truth in 
the which Boethius has be gina by 
the lastic sentence— Quicquid recipitur 
pe ad eundem recipiendis.” But what 
is the natural and obvious result of the theory 
when to its logicalextent? Manifestly 
this : truth rests on the shifting sands of 
mere opinion ; there is no foundation as on a 
tock. here we find the Sophists exhibit- 
ing. the consequences that resulted. We find 

inquiry into the existence of a Divine Being 
voted unnecessary ; laws are mere convention ; 
justice is the might of the stronger. We are 
naturally landed at Atheism and immorality. 

Tt may be interesting to our readers to com- 
pare, on this subject,‘the opinions of some of 
our great modern thinkers. “The opinion 
that true knowledge consists in sensation,” says 
Dr. Whewell in the “Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences,” “is re in the 
* Thesetetus ;’ and, we may add, so victorious! 
refuted that the arguments there put fortis 
have ever since exercised a strong influence on 
the tive world. It may be remarked 
re in the minds of Plato and of those who 

ave since pursued the same paths of specula- 
tion, the interest of sack Mesiseaidine was by no 
means limited to their bearing upon mere 
theory, but was closely connected with those 
great questions of morals which have always 
a@ practical import.” ‘ What,” asks William 
Archer Butler, “is the first of the theories he 
meets and prostrates (that of Protagoras), but 
that very account of human nature, which, in 
Tanguage scarcely altered from the phraseo- 
logy which he furnishes to it here, degraded all 
France, and from France half Europe, during 
the ter part of the last century?” We do 
net impute positive immorality to the Sophists ; 
and it is an entire misconception io assume 
that the charge against them takes that shape ; 
but we think we have shown that their prac- 


tice and principles were such as to lead | 


gradually to the subversion of all morality. 
And when we look to the corresponding his- 
torical facts, to the state of society, for instance, 
drawn withsuch dark but masterly colouring by 


Thucydides, in the wonderful chapters towards | 


the end of the third book, we feel that we have 


here a companion picture—that the history and | 
the literature of the period have, indeed, points 


of similitude. ‘ ; 
Lastly, to bring our case against the Sophists 


virtually | & definition which has been the 


to a conclusion: as when a witness of royal 
rank or national fame comes forward to give 
evidence, Aristotle tenders his testimony. He 
denounces Sophistry as being a pretence, and 
not a reality. He has completely exposed all 
their sophistical fallacies, which ‘has utterly 
pre: does the possibilities of error in human 
reasoning.” He has accepted, endorsed, and 
methodised the opinions of Plato. Yet we 
claim for Aristotle an entire independence. 
He widely diverges from Plato; a large 
of his works is devoted to attacking the plo. 
hy of Plato, and it is not likely that on the 
subject of the Sophists, and on that subject 
alone, he should merely re-echo Plato. If in 
the ‘‘ Ethics” he prefers the truth to Plato, why 
on this occasion should he prefer Plato to the 
truth? On these grounds, therefore, we give 
our suffrages in favour of the old orthodox 
opinion respecting the Sophists, as expounded 
by Mr. Cope and Sir Alexander Grant, in pre- 
ference to the brilliant, but novel and ill- 
founded, theories propounded by Mr. Grote 
and Mr. Lewes. With us, the definition which 
Aristotle gave of the Sophist must still remain 
true, xpnwarierns aad Puswomtvns cofias GAA iy 
stens—a definition which Cicero has ted— 
opinion 
of scholars, the general verdict of history. 





MONSIEUR ET MADAME FERNEL.* 
To the pure all things «re pure, and there 
are those who can touch pitch without being 
defiled. Still it is advisable on the part of 
those who would wear a goodly garment with- 
out spot, to “‘ mind the paint,” and be on the 
safe side. There are things in literature 
one had better handle with or 
which, if one has a knowledge of their noxious- 
ness, ought to be seized with the fire-tongs and 
quietly consigned to the dust-bin or the more 
effectual oblivion of the fire. But 
ought never to the place of kn 


pre} 

h wledge, 
and put in foree the sentence of e nce. 
Prejudice kills toads and employs the mole- 
catcher. The wise gardener and the wise 
farmer can ‘tell you that both have their uses. 
Prejudice would turn every French novel out 
of doors. 

Here prejudice would not be very far wrong, 
providing she were to thrust out with the besom 
of her indignation a good many English novels. 
Fortunately for us, prejudice, which is only a 
genteel name for ignorance, cannot have it all 
her own way. 

A well-written novel, be it French or Eng- 
lish, may be good or bad, sometimes, according 
to the disposition of the reader. Venom may 
be extracted from a cabbage-stock, and there 
are minds which, like the bees of Trebizond, 
can elaborate poison from the sweetest flower. 
Nevertheless it is well to acknowledge that 
there are many bad good French novels—bad, 
and all the worse, on account of the seductive- 
| ness of their style and artistic construction, 
| such novels as one would not wish a sister or 
| a daughter to relish, and which one, to be con- 
| sistent, ought not to relish one’s-self. There 
| are those who can breathe them with impunity; 
| but they come to many like a transferred 
atmosphere charged with miasma, and bearing 





| sporules which germinate into impurities. 


| For example, the French themselves acknow- 
| ledge that they cannot write a love-tale to an 
| English pattern. The “ Paul and Virginia” 
of St. Pierre is, in this way, one of the purest 
| and most innocent, perhaps, they have to boast. 


suppose that the French novel or romance must 





* Monsieur et Madame Fernel. 


} (Paris: Michel Lévy; 
| London: Barthés and Co.) 


which | boardi 


a_emeel 


be radically bad. No such thing; and to 
accept and act upon this belief, would be to 
exclude one’s-self the enjoyment of some 
of the finest productions of human genius, and 
from the experience of half a world. 

If one now, at this season, wants a little 
wholesome reading, by sea-shore or dingle, we 
should recommend this novel by Louis Ulbach, 
called ‘‘ Monsieur et Madame, Fernel,” which 
first appeared in a disjointed form in “Le 
Magasin de Librairie,” and which has now 
been published entire in the ‘“ Collection 
Hetzel.” The author is not a novice, and has 
been working himself up, slowly but surely, to 
a first position among modern French writers, 
and he will maintain his position if he con- 
tinues to write as he has written upon this 
occasion. 

This is not a tale of vice, a in its 
beginnings, and dolorous in its end; but one 
of virtue ing with inclination, and 
coming off sans tache and victorious. It may 
appear strange to our English apprehensions, 


es of virtue begin with the married life. 
Now Fernel isa very virtuous woman, 
but is tried with a woman’s temptations. 
She has renounced the world so far as not to 
wear crinoline, and has entered so far into 
the heart of life as to love her babies. She 


2 
gE 
: 


supporter govern- 
ment, and a great favourite of the fair sex. 





It were the height of absurdity, however, to! 


We have now four principal 


characters—two 
udice | pretty, spiritual young women, one a wife and 
ther, the other 


widow, self-willed 
dawdling 


him. 
love her husband, while 
self to feel more than 


enough to ive her duties 
and ae enough to triumph over 
weakness. An aid to this strength is derived 


Soli the pretty widow. The whole interest 
of y myn resides in these two women. 
Laure Fernel, the wife and mother, takes 
herself to task. She is in a garden, and 
sitting down upon a bench says to herself :-— 
““T shall not rise from this spot without having 
made a decisive resolution. I must not 
myself to pale and redden as yesterday. But 
how toact? IfI keep this young man ata 
distance, it will be confessing that he is 
dangerous to my repose; if he continues to 
visit her, Adéle (the young a with her 
implacable coquetry, will imagine : 
that I sateeett tite, and she would dispute him 
with me. Dispute him with me!” she repeated, 
raising her beautiful eyes towards Heaven, and 
with a smile of disdain. “It is not she who 
will dispute him with me, but my children, m 
husband, all that is sacred to me, all that 
ought never to betray, even inadream. Poor 
young man! Ishould like to have been his 
mother, his sister. There is something in him 
_ of the sad and proud which may urge him to 











| 


-gnd pacing the room. “‘ Temper! yes; it is temper. 
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heroism, which may make cf him also a mere 
second-rate esta What will become of him 
with Madame de Soligny? In eight days’ 
time she will think no more of him; she will 
forget. him in Paris when she is married. Oh! 
the Parisian women.” ‘There is much meaning 
in this last-exclamation. ‘The Parisian women 
are the bétes noires of those of the provinces 
who have doubtful lords or lovers. Madame 
Fernel resolved, and her resolution, to English 
modes of thinking, was a strange one. She 
resolved that Madame de Soligny, in spite of 
age and her higher social position, should 
marry the editor. She sought thus to crucify 
her affection and give rest to her heart. Here 
the is rather tangled and ineffective, 
but M. Uibach shortly recovers himself. The 
point now is how to bring this marriage about ; 
when there comes to our aid a certain Dr. 
Burgoin, the friend of Madame Fernel and her 
confederate in the plot which is to give the 
editor a pretty wife, but almost old enough to 
be his mother: and to enable Madame Fernel 
to reconquer her husband's affections. The 
Doctor is blunt—one of a class of people who 
make a virtue of their bluntness, and who con- 
sider it the best diplomacy to state the 
question to be discussed without reference to 
the feelings of another. Blunt people are 
born without nerves, and cannot understand 
why people should call out when their corns 
are trod upon. Here, then, we have the 
Doctor and e Fernel at the grand con- 
ference with the pretty widow, Madame de 
Soligny, and where the Doctor plunges at once, 
not delicately, into a delicate subject :-— 

** Madame,’ said he, ‘I know a young man of 
talent, of prospects, of honour, who is not so ugly 
_as his merits permit him to be, and to whom I wish 
tobe a father. Will it please you to enter into 

relations ?” 

“© As his sister 2” 

“The = walt led to d th 

was ex ’ said the 
widow rah the most distainfel alt 

“<Then it does not astonish you, and youanswer— 

“«‘T refuse.’ 

“* Take care. You refuse too soon. This is mere 


«Temper !” exclaimed the Parisian lady, rising 


I feel hurt, humiliated. I, who have fled 
Paris and the money-hunters, who sought to please 
me under false names and false to come 
here to expose myself to the same calculations, the 
same plots! It seems that since I came here I am 
the fable, the laughing-stock of the town; they 
have thought to make me the wife of M. Regnault. 
He is the cherubim of+he ladies, is this M. Regnault! 
Laure (Madame Fernel) has had masses said, and 
the mamma of this monsieur has burned tapers, that 
the affair should succeed. The affair shall not 





succeed, sir; Irefuse. M. Regnault shall remain 
the ornament of Madame Fernel’s drawing-room.’ 


“*You love him, however,’ said Laure, in a mild | 


and firm tone. 
“*1?’ said Madame de Soligny. 
“You love him,’ repeated Madame de Fernel. | 
“Don't deny it.’ | 
“*Tf I should love him ! is that a reason to autho- | 
rise a conspiracy against my liberty ?’ 
“Laure appeared offended by a reply, which | 
made the doctor smile. 
“*Tf you won't have him for a husband,’ said the | 
latter, ‘what use is there in your loving him?’ 
“* Am I made to love him ? 
said Adele, whose choler rose with her embarrass- | 
ment _ “ get out of the quarrel. ‘He pleased 
me. one were to y a man 
does not bother youn——’ Pore — | 
***T know very well,’ said the doctor laughi es 
is best to marry a man who does not i ay | 
you can the sooner get rid of him.” . 


ladies,” the provincial editor; and here are two | thinks that they have been rewarded, not only 


parties apparently dis 
makes us tarry with them a little longer. 


of ; but the author | in the national consciousness of a great duty 
It | well performed, but also that the seamen 


is not very evident from thestory whether Jules | entrusted with that duty will be found, should 


Regnaultloved either Laure or Adéle—the wife | 


or the widow. He is rather an imperfect 
character. It is Madame Fernel who is the real 
heroine of the book, who succeeds in extinguish- 
ing a natural weakness, and in winning back 
the affections of her husband. The triumph of 
virtue is a stale phrase, and a very inadequate 
title to the chapter of a true woman’s struggle 
to retain to herself a conscience void of offence. 
She is one of Madame de Staél’s women who 
can venture to fight in the plain and not 
behind the fortress of a convent, and this with- 
out bravado. She is as pretty as her old 
school-fellow Madame de Soligny, has equal 
piquancy of manner, and yet is over-shadowed 
by the lady from Paris in the eyes of the pro- 
vincials. M. Ulbach, however, makes us love 
her the best. ‘Singular thing,” he says, 
“ Madame Fernel, this mother of a family, 
with her practical science, with her household 
cares ; but with that incomparable grace which 


she shed over every action, was poesy and the | by Fair Rosamond, here si: 





their services at any time be required, among 
the most efficient defenders of their native 
land. ‘‘ The Admiral,” says Lieut. Warneford, 
‘commanding the Channel Fleet could in the 
hour of peril have no more welcome reinforce- 
ment than the slave squadron, and it is always 
close at hand.” Lieutenant Warneford is 
tolerably well acquainted with his subject ; he 
has, as we learn in the introductory tale of 
‘“* Fair Rosamond,” taken part in “not a few 
dashing enterprises” in connection with the 
slave squadron on the west coast of Africa ; 
and his adventures are told in an off-hand, 
sailor-like manner, without any, or at least with 
very few, of those perplexing and sometimes 
wholly unintelligible naval technicalities, which 
are but too often apparent in a gailor’s yarn. 
‘Fair Rosamond” partakes rather of an 
inland than nautical character. In it we learn 
of the author's double penchant—love of bright 
eyes and blue water; the water is represented 
gnifying the name 


ideal, while Madame de Soligny, elegant, pretty, | of a brigantine; and bright eyes by Made- 


refined, living the idleness of goddesses, awoke | moiselle Virginie Tollemache. 
in the mind a real and prosaical sentiment.” | 


When Madame Fernel, in the secret of her 
husband's stray affections, recovers him by ar 
artless stratagem of dress, she does not manifest 
any sense of her triumph. She addresses him 
with the tenderness of a mother and the 
dignity of a wife, while he sobs at the remem- 
brance of his unkindness— 


“* You suffer, then, because you have been hard 
towards me?’ 

“* You ask me if I suffer, replied M. Fernel. ‘Ah! 
I have suffered this evening unheard-of tortures— 
if youknew!’ 

*“*T do not wish to know more than I know,’ 
interrupted Madame Fernel with vivacity. ‘There 
are words which must not be pronounced between 
us. Haveconfidence in me! I shall cure you.’” 

There are secondary characters in this novel 
admirably sketched: as the mother of Regnault, 
Brigitte, the cook, and Babel the advocate. 
It is on the whole an admirable picture of 
provincial life, and as a book is wholesome, 
moral, and bracing. It may be left open on 
the drawing-room table, and no lady need 
blush in being found with it in her hands, M. 
Ulbach is a chaste writer, and yet some rags of 
drapery here and there find their way into his 
style—as: ‘‘a bitter reflection agitated her, 
and erected itself like a snake in the vase of 
her thoughts”—and, ‘ this bosom, still veiled 
by an incomparable modesty, when it had no 
longer a veil, was a tabernacle wherein a soul 
palpitated.” This is said in reference.to the 
low dress worn by Madame Fernel at the ball 
given at the Préfecture, where she won back 


| her husband. In giving these sentences thus. 
| we do not wish to be understood to be qualify- 


ing our praise of a good book. 





NEW NOVELS. 








| Madile. 
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From a length- 
ened description of Fair Rosamond, while 
Virginie’s charms are entirely neglected, we 
see tolerably clearly which attraction is likely 
to prove of greater force. Fair Rosamond is 
commanded by a “ slim young man,” Captain 
Charles Hubert, who is mysteriously said to 
play at the now forbidden game of blanc-et- 
noir, from which the intelligent. reader will at 
once divine that he participates in the slave- 
trade. Such is found to be the melancholy 
fact: Captain Hubert is discovered one evening 
in a shady place by moonlight holding a con- 
versation with Virginie. This, to the 
game of blanc-et-noir, moves the indignation ef 
Commander Penshurst, a gentleman on whose 
ship Curlew the author (or Mr. Sutcliffe) 
es his first voyage. But Captain Pens- 
hurst’s conduct is not altogether disinterested, 
he having previously seen Virginie, and on the 
instant become épris, so rapid is the growth of 
sentiment and passion in those hot tropical 
climates. Penshurst and Hubert meet ina 
billiard-room, and the former is severely 
wounded, while the latter in the Fair 
Rosamond. This brigantine is ultimately 
captured by the Curlew, Hubert being nearly 
illed in the engagement. He is conveyed to 
the house of Mr. Tollemache. 
On finding out this fact, Captain Penshurst, 


.as the acknowledged suitor of the enchanting 


Virginie, is proportionately wrathful. On his 
arrival at the abode of his inamorata, he finds 
her holding one of Hubert’s hands in hers, and 
es Pe! pt bowed down overwhelmed with 
grief.” Wemust, we are afraid, interrupt for an 
instant our review of thestory, even atthis critical 
period, to protest against the position of the 
word “apparently” in the last sentence. It is 
surely a matter easily to be determined whether 
Tollemache was bowed down or not ; 
there can have been no optical illusion in this 


| case; but there may have been very great 
Tales of the Slave Squadron. By Lieutenant | doubt, at all events, in her lover’s mind, of her 


| Warneford, R.N. (London: Charles Clarke, | being overwhelmed with grief. Consequently, 
and did I love him?’ | Paternoster Row.) We have received with | we conceive that the ange’ must have made 
great satisfaction another tale, or rather | some mistake, and t 


t the passage should 


series of tales, by the author of “Tales of | have read thus, “ bowed down, and apparently 


the Coast Guard.” 


This present volume | overwhelmed with grief.” 


The dying man 


represents, under fictitious names, the reali- | (Hubert) responds as well as he can by 
ties of the struggle maintained by Great) exclaiming, ‘‘ Kind, generous, ever-faithful 


It was temper after all, and the Parisian | These efforts, as the author observes in his | 


}| Britain on the west coast of Africa, in| Virginie,” and gazing with loving eyes into 
| her efforts to put down the slave-trade. | her face. 


This state of things drives poor Penshurst 


lady very soon marries the “ cherubim of the | preface, have been eminently successful. He | nearly wild; he is making preparations for a 
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terrific onslaught when the dénouement ar- 
rives :— 

“Give me yout hand, my friend, murmured 
Hubert ; deeply do i repent ‘me of the evil I have 
wrought you. But this dear hand, in which I place 
yours, will, I know, repay all. You will be kind,” 
he added with increasing diffichlty ; “you will be 
good and kind, I know, because you—you deeply 
love my—-MY SISTER.” 

The necessary shriek, or rather quasi-shriek, 
on the part of Commander Penshurst, follows. 
The marriage, of course, is soon after ‘ con- 
summated,” and we can only hope that the 
dying conclusion of the gallant Hubert was as 
true as it was illogical. 

The “Slave Squadron” contains about a 
dozen tales of various degrees of interest. They 
are exceedingly well told, with a total absence 
of affectation ; and, unlike most of the produc- 
tions of the present day, there does not appear 
in them the slightest attempt at ‘ book- 
making.” They are placed in, the order in 
which the incidents mentioned in them are 
su to have taken place; and although 

tale is connected in some manner with 
the preceding one, so that the unity of interest 
is maintained throughout, yet each may be 
read by itself, and is well calculated for the 
amusement of those who take up a novel only 
occasionally to while away a leisure half-hour. 
For this latter class of readers we may mention, 
as perhaps possessing a greater amount of 
interest than the rest, ‘Captain Robert 
Horton,” ‘The Don Miguel,” and “The 
King of Dahomey.” 

The contrast between the condition of the 
slaves in. Cuba and that of those in the 
Southern States of America is well-drawn out, 
in ‘t My Adventures in Cuba;” the slave-code 
of the former is shown to be most merciful in 
comparison with the latter. Indeed, the sole 
occupation of the slaves in Cuba would ap 
to be the preparation of sugar, whilst their 
masters are dancing to delicious music beneath 
the shade of palm-trees and mangoes. The 
society of Cuba is by no means intellectual; a 

i or mechanics’ institute would be an 
anomaly in such a place. There Cubans know 
better than to shut themselves up with prosy, 
droning wisdom, whilst they can breathe a 
fragrant air which renders the mere sense of 
ing a priceless luxury. They are a devout 
in a certain sense, says Lieut. Warne- 
. ‘Filled with pious thoughts,” is the 
explanation of ‘‘devout” given by Johnson. But 
this explanation can scarcely apply to the 
denizens of Cuba ; their devotion is rather of 
a fashionable or Epicurean kind: ‘it is the 
exquisite music and singing, the incense, 
flowers, lights, which form the attractions of 
their churches, and a sermon, even by the 
archbishop, is, by unanimous consent, voted an 
unendurable bore !” 

We mentioned in our last number, under the 
head of “Slavery and the Bible,” the ex- 
aggerated representations of the condition of 
the slave population to be found in that emi- 
nent, though slightly lop-sided, philanthropist 

or rather philodoulist), Mrs. Harriet: Beecher 
we. Our attention was called to them by 

a recent contribution to the class of American 
anti-slavery literature from the pen (we would 
wish to be understood literally) of the Rev. 
George B. Cheever, D.D., pastor of the church 
of the Puritans, and religiously distinguished 
in other respects which we need not here re- 
capitulate. We then endeavoured to point out 
how a good cause might become deteriorated, 
if not entirely ruined, by the ill-judged zeal of 
its too fervent advocates. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” created a furore, but were its state- 
ments exactly correct? it caused many tears, 
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venture to assert that Lieut. Warneford’s 
Tales of the Slave Squadron” will give the 
attentive reader a far better notion of the real 
state of slaves in the Southern States of 
America, and a surer conviction of the justice 
and expediency of an abolition of the slave- 
trai abe either the whining pathos of Mrs. 
Stowe, or the unconclusive reasoning of the 
Rey. Dr. Cheever. We have not consulted Zad- 
kiel on the subject, but we fancy that the 
aspect of the author's star is favourable. Lis 
book has all the spirit of adventure which was 
so conspicuous and agreeable an element in 
Cooper's novels, without any infusion of the 
‘* love-lorn” sentimentalism which is an equally 
conspicuous, though not equally agreeable, 
element in the generality of the novels of the 
present day. 





Mary Bunyan. The Dreamers Blind 
Daughter. By Sallie Rochester Ford. (Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) This tale 
gives the principal adventures of John Bunyan 
from the time of his establishing himself as a 
Baptist preacher at Bedford till his death, 
which occurred in 1688. His long imprison- 
ment for holding a conventicle, which at that 
time was illegal; the repeated efforts of his 
blind daughter, Mary Bunyan, to effect his 
release ; and his subsequent travels through 
England to comfort the brethren of his per- 
suasion till the publication of the toleration 
act in the reign of James II., are told with a 
degree of pathos and sincerity which cannot 
fail to.prove interesting. The illustrations 
scarcely recommend the work. One, repre- 
senting Mary Bunyan and her brother 
visiting the jail, introduces us to “a 
fierce gruff jailer,” a man ‘‘ naturally of a fierce, 
hard heart.” This individual is, we presume, 
dressed after the fashion of the period. His legs 
present to us the familiar curve commonly des- 
cribedas *‘ bandy,” while his appearance general- 
ly is that of a man “ engage’ in delivering an 
oration, or a blessing.” ‘These ideas are sug- 
gested by a contemplation of the picture. On 
referring to the narrative, we find this worthy 
man to be engaged in an occupation more 
closely resembling swearing. The story may 
be considered entirely domestic. In chapter v. 
‘“* The Children visit their Father ;” chapter ix, 
is concerned with “The True Wife ;” chapter 
xxviii. refers to ‘‘ The Separation ;” chapter 
xl. to “ The Visitors.”” All the detailsconnect- 
ed with these different aspects of matrimonial 
life, as it ‘eee viewed through a religious 
medium, are fairly described. We have not 
been able to discover any trace of plot through- 
out the book ; but this will not be felt as any 
deprivation, a certain interest being sustained 
throughout by a concatenation of familiar texts, 
In page 99 the prisoner (J. Bunyan) is 
declared to be “ passing through the valley of 
Daca. Could he make it a well?” Here 
the chapter finishes abruptly, and the 

nestion is eft for the solution of 
the intelligent reader. We remember that 
this same valley of Daca was looked upon by 
us in our younger days in the light of a most 
distressing and difficult enigma; we never 
could find it in any map; commentaries were 
generally silent with regard to it, and the con- 
text only served to plunge us into a still deeper 
gloom ; on meeting with our old enemy, on 
page 99 of “‘ Mary Bunyan,” we instantly re- 
solved, if possible, to obtain some.slight notion 
of his general meaning, and consulted large 
Hebrew lexicons accordingly, but we only ad- 
vanced. further into the Slough of Despond, 
till we met with the clear and satisfactory com- 





mentary of Bishop Horne, which we present to 


but did it effect any practical good? We ! those unenlightened readers who may have en- 


ed themselves in a similar research, but not 
ave been blessed with an equally happy 
result :—- 

“ After many uncertain conjectures, offered by 
| commentators upon the construction of this passage, 
| it seems impossible for us to attain to any other 
than a general idea of its true import, which is this, 
| that the Israelites, or some of them, passed in their 
| way to Jerusalem, through a rough valley that had 
| the name of ‘Daca,’ that in this valley they were 
| refreshed by plenty of water, and that with renewed 
vigour they continued their journey.” : 

We apply this light to page 99; but we 
cannot appreciate the metaphor, we imagine 
that the hidden meaning is—could the prisoner 
obtain any water to drink? but if so, we 
should have thought the’narrative itself ought 
to have satisfied any doubt upon this point ; 
besides, we are at a loss to account for 
the apocryphal form in which the idea is 
conveyed. Our readers have probably by 
this time become tired of the valley of Daca, 
especially those who have perfectly understood 


the text, and can readily appreciate the allusion 


scribe a portion of ‘“* Mary Bunyan,” which. 
may be found at.the conclusion of the fourth 
chapter, and which will give a fair sample of 
the impartial and religious spirit which has 
inspired the whole volume :— 

“Ts not the midnight of sorrow enshrouding the: 
tinker’s humble dwelling? Ah, and throughout the 
land from how many other h -stones, by the 
decree of wickedness in high places, is goi 
heaven the cry to stay the tyrant’s hand t 
children of darkness are exalted on high for a season, 
and they drink, with insatiate thirst, the blood 
Sean th land, prkmr through my 

of false religion, its own hideous 
and on the right hand and the left—in 
ia maaaliohich t, watt hoartlioaeasts of 
hearts, in cell, im cave, and mountai 
goes up one long, loud, piercing ery; 
Lord, how long ?’” 


eee 


ele 


ff 
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Captain Brand, of the ‘* Céntipede.” By 
Lieutenant H. A. Wise, U.S.N. Claessens 
(London : Triilmer and oy hae! aoa of 
* Los Gringos” is popular in Jnited States, 
if, as a nautical novelist, he is considered a 
worthy successor of Cooper or we can 


only deplore the —— of national 
taste. Lieutenant Wise is a clever, lively, 
flashy writer, with considerable observation 
and some felicity of description. He possesses 
a fair share of dramatic power, in so far as 
that power is requisite in giving force and dis- 
tinctness to the characters portrayed. His 
pirate has a decided individuality ; so has Gibbs, 
so has Don Ignacio, so has the infamous Padre. 
They are all wretches, but wretches with a 
difference, villains that might possibly have 
existed and done the deeds recorded of them, 
but about whom it is impossible to feel the 
slightest interest or excitement. It is just the 
same with the more respectable in 
Harry Gringo’s portrait gallery. y are 
not inenipetes abstractions, they bear at least 
the semblance of ordinary men and women ; 
on sea or shore they enact their parts in 
the rattling, spirited, dare-deyil fashion usually 
adopted by sailors and land-lubbers in 
a nautical novel, but they take no hold on the 


|} fancy or imagination, and we forget their 


actions, almost their names, before we have 
closed the volume. On reading a second-rate 
story, like this tale of — Brand,” we are 
forcibly reminded of the impassable gulf . 
which lies between 2 merely clever writer and 
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a man of true genius, when both attempt the 
exercise of their powers in the regions of 
romance. And yet how difficult it isaccurately 
to define the difference on a perusal of their 
works! We feel that the pen Sow up oe 
deepest feelings, gives wings to the fancy, an 
Sis te-the iesegienticn ; that he throws us for 
the time into his own world, compels us to 
move therein at his bidding, and to follow as 
he leads. Weare spell-bound, indeed, at the 
very moment we are conscious of intellectual 
exhilaration, and while enlarging our mental 
territory, we cease to be our own masters. 
But the ordinary novelist who writes because 
he has the trick, and not the inspiration, 
creates no kingdom, and van claim no subjects ; 
in his presence we uever lose our self-conscious- 
ness or forget that the world he peoples is not 
the same vero egih agains pegs to 
marry, and to die. perusal “ Captain 
Brand, of the Centipede,” has suggested these 
remarks ; we cannot close them without ob- 





throughout the volume. In another song he ex- 
claims that :— 
“. . Brown brown eyes are sweeter 
Than any eyes on earth.” 
Then, again, “ Eleinore” is a “girl with the deep 
brown eyes,” and Isoline, a young lady who figures 
in an idyll which reminds one strongly of Tenny- 
son, has also a brown eye, which “ mirrors the 
dark hue of the Baltic Sea.” The following lyric 
cannot be called original in thought, but the rhythm 
is very pleasing :-— 


BUT ONCE. 


i. 

“ O whisper at eventide, wind of the west, 
When the shadowy valleys are lying at rest, 
When through the dim lanes as the wayfarers pass, 
They hear the long sweep of the scythe in the grass; 
When a quaint rustic carol the haymaker weaves, ? 
And the glow-worm shines green in the midst of green 


i. 
merry wind, and my sail shall fly free, 
Where beantiful Tamar glides down to the sea; 


is 
And the maiden, while heavy leaves rustle above, 
Drinks perilous dranghts of the vintage of love. 


m1. 

“ Ay, quench thy deep thirst, ere the moment has flown ; 
Bat once in the lifetime of mortals ‘tis $ 

at once—and old Care, an inflexible churl, 

Will darken the : 

Yet deep in thy 3 

Of that one happy hour in the sweet summertide.” 


& 


He endeavours to imitate Sir Joshua’s example. 
True, it is mach easier and less dangerous to say 
“Very pretty” than to print it. “Litera seripte 
manet,” and ours is an age when “opinions of the 
press” follow advertisements as a matter of course— 
are, in fact, used as advertisements. However, severe 
remarks are out of the question, and we look lovingly 
on the evidences of the existence of the “ clever” son, 
or the “plain, but gifted,”"Zdaughter; because we 
know that such as they never, by any chance, 
conduce to the early grayness of their parents’ hair, 
or lead those r individuals to an untimel 


Mr. Collins’ powers are considerably diversified, and | We are convinced that such has been Mr. Howell's 
a : if in his verses he does not always succeed | CAS¢. a a 
core Mortimer Collins. in being humorous, he is almost certain to be internal evidence that ee 
Otley, and Co.) “Would that I had been born a | musical. These lines, for instance, on our poet <r its are simple 
poet!” exclaims Mr. Collins in a somewhat curious i acs in the extreme :— 
1 Herrick, run cheerily enough : 
—— this pleasant volume of songs. Mr. SP Me 2m ee nape gg a agama 
isa poet, despite his aspirations, and would | « Rare old Herrick, the Cavalier Vicar That pore maa AI 
never have so sweetly if some share of the Of pleasant Dean Prior by Totnes town— Splitting the ears with his discordant cry 2” (P. 9.) 
divine vision ag oreage hum from einen be oe The animal’s cries would no doubt be even more 
his cradle days. Mr. u, indeed, after his in- Of wicked wit by no means chary— ic were he to be presented with a feed of 
tolerant and dogmatic fashion, allows but of two Of ruddy lips not at all afraid ieolaee matter (of which we 
orders of poets—the creative, such as Shakespere ; If yon gave him cream in a Devonshire dairy fruit in question is ) instead of —let us say— 
the reflective, suchas Wordsworth and Tennyson; | _ © probably Kiss the dairymaic. : “ 's food for cattle,” which we have no 
Srealton on either lovel'Ss born thers productions |“ Noneever touched with 10 fine a finger doubt, from the advertisement, pigs should have a 
Tht the warid io.winer in thin respect than tha great | He love amid. leech Sowers to Ilager eng edt: afm ge En 
art-critic, and enjoys all song that is genuine of 


i 
B 
: 
E 
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chimed in with our fancy, and will suit 
The first piece we choose is entitled— 
A SUMMER sONG. 
L 
“ Sammer is sweet, ay, summer is sweet— 
Minna mine with the brown brown eyes: 
Red are the roses under his feet, 
Clear the blue of his windless skies. 
Pleasant it is in a boat to glide 
On a river whose ripples to ocean haste, 
With indolent fingers fretting the tide, 
And an indolent arm reund a darling waist— 
And to sec, as the western purple dies, 
Hesper mirrored in brown brown eyes. 
u. 
“ Summer is fleet, ah, summer is fleet-— 
mine with the brown brown eyes: 
Onward travel his fiying feet, 
And the mystical colours of autumn rise. 
gather round evening's star— 
Sorrow may silence our first gay rhyme— 
The river's sweet ripples flow tardier far 
Than the golden minutes of love's sweet time - 
But to me, whom omnipotent love makes wise, 
There's endless summer in brown brown eyes.” 


z 
3 
: 
5 
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And barges with stately cheer, 
And light feet danced upon Charing Green. 
“ London town is another affair 
Since Herrick wrote his perfect rhymes ; 
But Devon has the same Elysian air 
It had in the fine old Cavalier times: 
And he who cares little for all the hysteric 
Trash which the ‘ well-informed" reader sees, 
Can't do better than study Herrick 
With a flask of claret under the trees.” 
In conclusion, we have only to add that, though 
this volume is not a large one, some of the pieces it 
contains might well have been spared. They may 
serve to amuse a friend “in after-dinner talk,” but 
they have not body enough in them to survive the 
more impartial verdict of the public. 


Our Age, 1860; a Satire addressed to W. H? 
Esq. By James Howell. (Brighton: H. and C 
Treacher; London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 
It is related of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that when that 
great master was shown the early efforts of an 
amateur, orofananxious youngstudent, his criticisms 
on such unambitious productions were singularly 
unvarying. “Very pretty,” said Sir Joshua, and 
there, most probably, the matter ended. The literary 
critic, if he be even tolerably good-natured, will, in 





| noticing a work printed, let us say, at Brighton, or 
| some other resort of pleasure-seekers, assume that 
| the little work—for such are generally véry little 


| works—was published at the author's expense, was | F, 


| probably urged intoexistence by “too partial friends,” 
| and that it has, the “ set” for whom it was 
} been eminently successfully. No gall save 


- | that which is used by the makers of the “ best office 
90 SIE Soren. cen. tn. Na meted | nk” soos De ee ot Ge 


, ink” stains the pen of the reviewer in such a case. 


to quarrel with him, or even to 
of its love of Mammon and 
“ Down, ye Lilliputians; cling to the dust; 

Worship your calf!” 
Roars Mr. Howell. “ Ride your hobby—don’t apolo- 
gise ”—answer the Lilliputians calmly. “Our calves 
are very much at your service.” Let Mr. Howell 
read Dr. Cumming on the “ Great;Tribulation,” and 
comfort himself therewith. 

—_—_—_— 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Life of the Ree. Charles Edward Herbert Orpen, 
M.D. By Mrs. Le Faun, author of “Essay on 
Cruelty to Animals,” &¢. (London: Charles 
Westerton, 29, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Corner. 1860.) We have been long accustomed to 
the existence of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
in this country, and to believe that in common with 
the unhappy and unfortunate of other classes, all 
that Christian kindness and benevolence can est 
has been done for their benefit and comfort. How 
strange, then, will it a to many of our readers, 
when they hear that TP is only within the last few 
years that the miserable condition of these unfor- 
tunates has excited any available sympathy in 
Ireland, and that to one only just departed from 
amongst us is due the honour of establishing the 
first institution for their relief in that country? Yet 
such is the case. Dr. Orpen was the first to advo- 
cate the cause of the deaf and dumb poor in Ireland, 
and the Claremont Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb remains a monument to his 
unwearied energy and zeal in the behalf of that 
long neglected and most unhappy class. Mrs. Le 





‘aun may well consider that the life of such a man 
must possess a deep interest, and we may con- 
— her upon the able manner in which she 

recorded the character and career of an earnest- 
minded, devoted, and successful man. It was after 











having taken his degree as M_D., and finished his 
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studies in London and Edinburgh, that we find the 
attention of Dr. Orpen directed to the condition of 
the “deaf mutes.” He had visited Birmingham, 
and seen the institution there, under the auspices of 
Dr. de Lys. He knew that no such institution 
existed in Ireland, and the thought occurred to him 
that at some future time he might be enabled to 
carry the blessing of such a aha into his own 
country. He was then Sipssahtorenty, and 
having been subsequently attacked three times 
within teen months with typhus fever, he was 
compelled to withdraw from active practice. The 
comparative leisure thus forced — him was 
favourable to the development of his plan. The 
| had taken such hold of his mind that no 

could deter him from the attempt to 

benefit this long neglected and unfortunate class. 
It is interesting to notice the judicious and earnest 
manner in which he proceeds. He goes at once to 
the foundling hospitals and inquires for the poor 
deaf and dumb children. There are, alas! too 
many. He selects one as the most neglected of all. 
This poor child, Thomas Collins, is taken to the 
worthy man’s own home. Most unpromising at 
he becomes in a short time an amiable, edu- 
cated, itened youth, correct in his conduct, and 
& sincere In three months he is taught 
to sims ——— Eagish chan word in any 


a lish characters; he can 
to any tier a pretty good hand ; | be 


sentences, and answer simple questions. 
Such mequivoal success delights benevolent 
lectures on the subject in the Rotunda, 
roduces poor Collins, and a crowded audience 
ves that bu b interested and enthusiastic in 
the cause; not one but feels “ought to 
be, and must be, done.” Subseriptions are collected, 
a committee formed, the plan fora school is formed, 
and in the end Dr. Orpen has the great satisfaction 
seeing the Claremont Institution established, 
atoning accommodation for one hundred and 
— oe This institution is at the present 
time in operation, and ssl, a tunes 
memorial of his worth wg 


cel 


i 


emigrates to Pa ‘Goat | 

and a considerable > x the volume 

is to the history of life and labours in 
a wild and “Sige savage part of that colony. 


Having been ordained, he resides at Colesberg, 


nearly 7 hundred miles from Cape Town, as the | 
a 


parish containing 11,654 square miles. 
Dr. bert mar the same zeal and energy which 
had hi marked his career into this new sphere 
of labour. His plans for the benefit of the settlers 


and poor ‘Hottentots will be read with terest, | 
whilst the details of sar Bnglick lougermets life ta 


So strange and wild a home are of themselves suffi- 


ife and dangers. One of Dr. Orpen’s sons is 
a companion of Cumming in his hunting ex- 
and his escape from the fangs of 
an enraged tiger is told with fearful interest. 
Some valuable shiieation is afforded with respect 
to the original settlers, the Dutch Boers. It would 
appear that slavery in its worst form exists among 
Thousands of children are detained by them 
in a miserable servitude. It is to this fact that Dr. 
refers the Cafire wars. He seems to have fore- 
the outbreaks of these wars from time to time, 
and attributes them to the shameful treatment of 
these poor savages and their children by these so- 
called Christians. “The Boers,” he says, “seize 
the poor little ones, steal them, shoot their parents 
and friends if'they resist, and pretend that the 
cure a are apprentices!” We must conclude with 
these remarks our notice of a work containing much 
valuable information, and replete with interest of no 
common kind. It will well repay a careful perusal, 
and we have no doubt will excite the attention it so 
well deserves. 

Eugénie; or, the Spanish Bride. By Florence 
De Vere. (Printed for the Booksellers.) “ Eugénie ; 
*: the Spanish Bride,” is a tragedy in five acts. 

The plot, though intricate, we believe we have 
thoroughly mastered, and we present it to such of 
our readers as may not have had the same good 


fortune, in the form of a short analysis. The whole | 


story is entirely free from all restrictions of time ' 


and place. With regard to the latter, the author 

asserts in her preface that “the geography and the 

names are quite imaginary, with a single exception ;” 

and really being totally ignorant ourselves of this 

single exception, and being left in the dark on this 

subject by the author, we are at a loss whether to 
/rank the “exception” under the category of geo- 
graphy or of names. In the matter of time, we a 
some clue given—the tragedy has occurred within 


— by our own idea of the plot. Don 


Alcandar, and a daughter, the heroine, 
Daoiale. Don Alcandar is unfortunate enough to 
be expatriated at an early age, and in course of time, | 
and after various vicissitudes and trials, eS as | 
the corsair chief of pirates in South America, the 
scourge and terror of the neighbouring seas and 
continent. His weli-conducted sister, Eugénie, in 
the meantime marries Alphonso, the popular and 
| brave king of the Island of Velasquez and other 
islands in Spanish America. But the misguided 
Alcandar so enrages his brave and popular brother- 
in-law by repeated depredations, that the latter 
determines on totally annihilating him. The pla 
begins with the organisation of forces for this | 
purpose. And we are introduced to the Ahriman | 
of the drama. The Ahriman’s name is Zeeka, | 
agg attribute is a determination to 
avenged. The inquisitive reader may ask 
us on whom, and for what reason? To the 
former question we should, ee 
sideration of the story, reply, on somebody; to 
the latter, from purely ayy motives, the new 
the monarch, effee- 


“dq 


division, and accordingly posts various ions of 
his band in what Mr. Mantalini would call a deuced 
extraordinary number of still more i 


extraordinary 
places ; himself, meanwhile, contriving to — ship- 


wrecked with a "friend, Don Antonio, in the 

of the dominions of his erga wre -in-law. Pc 
is thence conveyed to queen 0 be gar 
receives him with open arms, and 

continues to reside in all the unrestrained 
that the relationship of brother and sister would 
naturally sanction. But this happy state of things 





is too soon broken by the evil fate which attends | 
— the unfortunate young man. Zeeka is, or | 


| alfects to be, incredulous of the errors taka of this 
happy pair, and studiously promulgates 

view of the unrestrained intercourse. It is ing 
| to the mistaken notions of the Ahriman that 
Alphonso comes home, like Ulysses, a in 
his native land, but unlike Ulysses in that he is 


| recognised by none. Here various counterplots | 


interfere with the main interest of the narrative, or, 
we should say, tragedy, which, of course, at this 
stage is supposed to be, and does become, “ 
The grand scénais scene iii. in the fourth act, where 
Alphonso, by the assistance of Gazellus, is enabled 
| to witness the unrestrained intercourse. Unrestrained 
anger in that brave and popular monarch is the 
immediate consequence. Yet, in this last 


extremity, 
heals) a is the prerogative of the offenders. mem 


Alcandar is shot at twelve o'clock 
| on gs same avd the monarch’s bride imprisoned 
for life. Whether this was an overture for a renewal 
| of friendship with Zeeka we are not informed. By 
the agency of a dreadful dream, melancholy madness 
| and a box of papers, Alphonso is convinced of his 
| unlucky mistake. He is not convinced of the iden- 
| tity of his queen, but requires strong proofs; this is 
| a result of the melancholy madness. At last, by the 
| mysterious agency of a ‘likeness, he is brought to 
| the required state of mind, gives a shriek, and 
| having made all other preparations usual on such 
| recognitions, recognises Eugénie. We have only to 
add that the Ahriman, who must naturally have been 
of a very vicious disposition, is so disgusted with this, 
| to us, satisfactory conclusion, that she then and there, 
| in the simple but expressive words of the author's in- 
troduction, “takes poison and dies.” We hope our 
analysis is satisfactory: we confess to looking upon it 
| with much the same pride as a school-boy on 
out of a trying equation the value of the unknown 
It is indeed long, and this must be an apology for 
our non-insertion of many of the choicest pieces 


these few years. But our readers’ curiosity shall be | who 
Miguel, 
of Spain, has two children, consisting of a | °¥ 


whom he | of 
intercourse 





which we had selected for this purpose. The ele- 
gant diction, however, and occasional facetiousness 
= ye: re aes, warrant its insertion :— 





comes to its in this world. You'll yet be 
King, and Antonio your * Prime Minister.’” é 
remarkable alike. for 
| With one other alike for its 


eloquence, y 
Esra 
Have no alternative—to-day you die— 
| A soldier's death, however, we will not 

to shall be shot. 

Your King, though wrong’d 
j 


There is « Spanish poveth “Nesey prfads 


letrados,” which, ha probably 
occurred to Miss De Vere i oon 


unity of man’s existence, of 
ts this writ ol ghemeee Sa is 


in 
i 


sensation with tho might be no i 
aera Spe eo isis 
the book a 

the various a ge yg yg gy 


dependence of the missionary on the physician and 
the physician on the missionary, and ly their 
reciprocal influence. At the conclusion of the essay 
is placed an index, which is always desirable in 
books of this character, 5 re 
of meeting with it ly, is in an inverse 
ratio with the extent, of its desirableness. Mr 


tional fault of being generally weak. 

The Honey-Bee: Its Natural History, Habits, 
Anatomy, and Microscopic Beauties ; with Ti inted 
IQustrations. By James Samuelson. 

John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 1860.) We 
have often his whisky with the garg a 
to mixing his w with water equally 
applicable Pret ai Tape ges palmed oif 
upon the as “* science,” Viz., 
= i The people—i 


the parlance o 
whose edification this class of literature is de- 


signed, have, we suspect, a stronger literary palate 
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than they are generally given credit for; and have 
as little leve for science diluted, as the Highlander 
for “mountain dew” after it has undergone the 
same unsatisfactory operation. It is only on the 
Swpposition that the spread of education has given 
rise to a demand for a higher order of scientific 
literature that we can account for the apathy—we 
had almost said contempt—which the legion of 
quasi-scientific works that have issued from the 
during the last few years have met with at the 
ds of the public. It is therefore with unfeigned 
that we welcome Mr. Samuelson’s second 
contribution to his series of “ Humble Creatures,” 
; which, from the genuinely artistic method of treat- 
: ment, and the total absence, of the catch-penny 
: style of the mere bookmaker—too often as 
a sereen for the writer's ignorance—bids fair to 
inaugurate a new era of “popular science.” The 
little volume before us is a treatise on the natural 
history, habits, and anatomy of the honey-bee ; and 
fully redeems the promises of Part L. of the series, 
entitled, “The -worm and the Common 
House-fly.” Although professedly a popular work, 
it will in many respects bear a favourable com- 
parison with treatises of much higher pretensions—the 
whole inquiry exhibiting great care and research, 
relieved at times by a fertile vein of quaint and 
pleasant anecdote. The-two chapters on animal 
istinct and its relation to the reasoning faculty, 
constitute an admirable of the opinions 
of our leading physiologists on this much-debated 
, x subject, and amply y perusal. They are 
intended, as we are told elsewhere, to form an in- 
1 troduction to the study of comparative anatomy by 
the same author. Not the least attractive features 
of the book are numerous and well-executed plates 
illustrative of the anatomical structure of the bee 
—which will doubtless prove of great value to the 
entomological student, and not altogether unin- 
structive to the general reader. We must, however. 
protest against the obtrusive tone of “busy-bee 
morality that runs through Mr. Samuelson’s 
smacking somewhat of Dr. Watts’ metrical platitudes. 
We do not see that the bee is so déserving of all the 
praise and laudation which moralists have thrust 
upon him. He is doubtless a model insect of thrift 
and economy, but inasmuch as he simply acts 
according to the promptings of his instinct, or, to 
quote the language of the great divine and poet just 
mentioned, because “it is his nature so,” we 





2 
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him for so doing. Besides, comparisons are odious. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


do not see that any extraordinary credit attaches to | 


words translated from the French, and set to music 
by the same composer. is ballad might be cited 
as an exponent of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s theory 
“that melody consists of notes placed at various 
agreeable intervals, having a rythmical affinity with 
the words.” In the opening phrase, Mr. Morley 
has, by ignoring that dictum, escaped producing a 
real and pretty melody. If, instead of the thirteen 
crochets, he had simply made his notes tally with 
the accentuation of the syllables, his melody would 
have been perfect. At bar three, second stave, page 
2, we are treated to octaves between the bass and 
fourth part, which is the consequence of writing five 
part chords when four would suffice. What be- 
comes of the unfortunate flat seventh at the pause 
on the word “dreams” we cannot discover, but 
would counsel Mr. Morley to write, and re-write, 
before he prints, taking more time to produce his 
works, and bestowing more care in their finish. 
With a few alterations , “ Linger, linger,” might be 
made one of the prettiest songs of the day. 

Mr. Filby’s compositions are generally so excellent 
that it is a pleasure to them ; but in the case 
of “You ask me why I’m silent,” there are certain 
ungraceful portions which are not to our taste: e.7., 


should be sorry to hear any one reading 
eight-line verse repeating the seventh thrice, 
without intermission, then following it up by 
the~ eighth, pausing for a colon, repeating the 
last half of the line, taking another rest of a 
colon, and then finishing off with a reiteration 
of the last four syllables. This is our main objection 
to Mr. Filby’s song; in other respects it is a very 
pleasing song, and from the composer's usual good 
taste we the more regret to find sucha blemish. We 
are well aware that custom may be pleaded for the 
repetitions and mutilations of the verse, but Mr. 
Filby.is too good a musician not to'see how it mars | 
the effect of the whole. Such a plan may do for 
the bakers and tailors who publish their composi- 
tions, but ought to be shunned by a classical writer. 
“Past, Present, and Future” is a song written by 
the late Professor Smyth, and composed for a tenor 
voice by Mr. Filby. It is a charming song, most 
exquisitely treated, and yet we are dissatisfied with 
it; because the future is said to be “ darkness and 
fear,” when it should have brightened into hope and 
love. We can fancy how Mr. Filby would have 


the repetitions at the end of each verse. We : 


done in “ L’Arc-en-Ciel,” he will deserve to be the 
most popular English juvenile writer we have bad 
for many years. His brother professors may call 
this a poor compliment, and unworthy of him ; but 
there are scores of men who can write anything, 
from a pianoforte concerto in one key for the right 
hand and another for the left, with a melody marked 
in the centre in different time, to any amount of 
impossible difficulty, but who could no more write a 
beginner's piece, like “L’ Are-en-Ciel,” than jump over 
the moon. If Mr. Filby will only produce such 
music as that before us, for the rising generation, 
he will do more good than nine-tenths of composers 
generally effect. . 

Mr. George Forbes, a player of no mean repute, 
has dedicated to the greatest of English pianoforte 
players, as well as the head of the national school 
of composers, Dr. Sterndale Bennett, professor of 
music at Cambridge, a “ Larghetto Cantabile and 
Allegro Capriccioso.” This work, which might well 
be two mavements from a larger in the sonata 
form, is such as we do not often meet with now. 
It has all the breadth of the Cramer, Clementi, and 
Dussek school, with the brilliancy of Herz. The 
hrasing is capital, the melody pleasing, and the 
whole rhythmically constructed. In this production 
there are no alarming-looking difficulties, which will 
take a month to play correctly, and then the student 
be apt to exclaim with Dr. Johnson, “I wish it was. 
impossible ;” but there is that amount of neatness, 
facility, and light and shade required, which render 
good playing an essential to those who attempt it. 

ye do not remember to have seen any previous 
piece of Mr. George Forbes’, but now having become 
acquainted with what he can do, both in the true 
legato, as well as the crisp style of the great fathers 
of pianoforte playing, we hope to meet with more 
of his productions, especially if their treatment bears 


| any resemblance to this “ Larghetto and Allegro.” 





Orterx oF Stream Prinxtivc.—Perhaps in some 
measure guided by the experiments madein England, 
M. Kiing’s labours in Saxony were the first that 
produced any useful fruit. uiring means to 
carry out his experiments, the German printer applied 
without success to many eminent printers in sé¢ 
of the continental capitals. He then turned his eyes 








revelled in such a change of sentiment, However, 
it is unjust to the composer te make him responsible | 
for the sentiments of the author, and we are bound | 
to say that “Past, Present, and Future” will add | 
fresh lustre to Mr. Filby’s name. 



































“O Sister, Sing the song I love.” 


- Pope Killick Morley. (Clark, 15, Holborn 


“I never knew how dear Thou wert.” By Henry | 
Killick Morley. (Duncan, Davison and Co., 244, | 
Regent er 

“Linger, Linger gentle Maiden.” By Henry K. 
Morley. (Robert Cocks and Co., New Sisltagion 
Street.) 

“You ask me why I'm silent.” By W.C. Filby. | 
(Wessel and Co., 18, Hanover Square.) 

“Past, Present, and Future.” By W. C. Filby. 
e * Jewell, 104, Great Russell Street, Blooms- 

ury. 


“La Sirene.” By W. C. Filby. (Sutton and | 
Potter, Dover.) 

“L’Are-en-Ciel. By W. C. Filby. (R. Cocks | 
and Co.) 

i hetto Contabile and Allegro capriccioso.” 
By George Forbes. (Leader and Cock, 62 and 63, | 
New Bond Street.) a 

The first on the above list is a song composed by 
Mr. Henry Killick Morley, a name quite new to us, | 
and written by L. M. Davidson. Itis a very dolefal | 
affair, without much originality, except in the treat- 
ment of a chord of the second and fouth (3rd bar, 
4th stave, page 3), which is unique. It is embel- 
“— by a portrait. 

“1 never knew how dear Thou wert,” written by 
Catherine Warfield, and composed by Mr. Morley, 
is also of the unhappy character. It contains a few 
careless imaccuracies, but will pass muster among 
the sentimental songs of the day. 


“ Linger, linger, gentle Maiden” is a ballad, the 

















| always safe for composers to draw on their own re- | 


| their pieces, which often mean nothing. In writing 
| bright and pleasing music for juveniles,some authors 


We presume a “Capriccietto” is a musical dimi- 
nutive of a “Capritcio,” and in this instance Mr. 
Filby has conveyed a meaning when he appends 
that description to his “La Siréne,” though it is not 


sources, much as they may desire startling titles for | 


seem to forget that children’s hands, as well as 
many grown females’, are not adapted to octave and 
tenth passages. Now Mr. Filby never forgets this. 
He has always before him two main objects—bright 
music and the natural expansion of the hand. For 
teaching, his works are admirable; they do not 
require crooked fingering, but lie under the hand in 
the easiest and most simple manner. “La Siréne,” 
is one of these, and there are few, if any, children of 
ordinary intelligence, that could not get this up by 
themselves, without the fear of their running into 
bad habits, or the unsightly practice of having 
every note they are to play marked in pencikon 
the copy. 

* L’Are-en-Ciel” is, we perceive, marked “Op. 
55.” We believe. Mr, Filby is a young composer, 
and most young composers, now-a-days, write 
themselves completely out before they come to their 
“ Op. 20,” but such is not Mr. Filby’s case ; and why? 
Because he either studies the wants of beginners, 
or has much Sx Tiaagey amongthem. Rondos have 
gone out of fashion, at least in name; yet, strange 
to say, the rondo form is the most agreeable to 
beginners, and Mr, Filby profits by it. He writes 
in pure rondo form for the young—hence the popu- 
larity of his easy pieces; and if he only continues to 
blend as much melody and careful harmony 
together, for the especial use of learners, as he has | 








towards this country, and arriving in London about 
1804, he submitted his scheme to several printers of 
repute, who were not di to incur risk of 
expenses: finally, he was introduced to Mr. Bentley, 
who y entered into an arrangement with him. 
After a short course of experiments on the fabrication 
of a press which should have accelerated motion, and 
at the same time render the work of the man who 
inks the type unnecessary, the above gentlemen 
were joined by Mr. G. Woodfall and Mr. R. Taylor, 
both printers, the former of whom, however, soon 
retired. After great perseverance on the part of the 
remaining partners, it was discovered that the 
intended improvement of the common press could 
not be brought to bear, and that much ur and 
expense would be incurred, unless some radical 
alterations were invented. Cylindrical printing 
was then thought of, and, after two or three years of 
renewed exertion, a small machine was produced, 
the characteristics of which were that instead of the 
printing being produced by a flat impression, similar 
to the ordinary press, the sheet passed a large roller 
and the types still'flat, and in lieu of the old-fashioned 
balls used by hand to beat over the types, so as to 
communicate the ink to their surface, skins were 
strained round smaller rollers, on which it was 
contrived to spread the ink, and under which the 
frame in which the types were fixed passed in its 
way to the printing cylinder. So much promise of 
success was given by this machine, that it wasdeemed 
advisable to construct one on alarge scale. In order 
to carry out this idea, the model machine was shown 
to Mr. Walter, the proprietor of the “ Times” news- 
paper; and after settling what further improvements 
were contemplated, an agreement was made with 
that gentleman for the erection of two large machines 
for printing his journal. So secret had been the 
operations of the patentees, that the first public 
intimation of theirinvention was given to the readerof 
the “Times” of Monday, the 28th of November, 1814, 
who was told that he then held in his hand one of. 
many thousand papers thrown off by steam.— Builder 
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Adventures of an Attorney in Search of Practice, 2nd edi- 
tion, 12me., 2s. Ward and Lock. 

Arnold (I... K.), First French Book, 5th edition, 12mo., 
5s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

Arnold (T. K.), Historie Antique Epitome, 7th edition, 
12mo., 48. Rivingtons. 

Atkinson (J. C.), Play-Hours and Half-Holidays—Further 
Adventures of Two School Boys, 12mo., 5s. Routledge. 
Beatrice Cenci, an Historical Romance, new edition, post 

8vo., 2s. Ward and Lock. 
and Jessie's First Book, new edition, folio, 2s. 6d. 


Dean. 
ne (Hugh), Sermons, with Life, new edition, Svo., 7s. 


Books for Country—Mayhew (E.), Dogs, their Manage- 
ment, &c., 1s. 6d. Routledge. 

Boy's Own Stories, ne'w edition, 12mo., 5s. Ward and Lock. 

Brent (John), Canterbury in the Olden Time, 8vo., 5s. 


Bell. 

Brough. (RB. B.), Miss Brown and other Tales, 12mo., 2s. 
Ward and Lock. 

Buss (H.), Mothers’ Medical Present, 18mo., 2s. 6d. J. 
Blackwood. 

Chambers’s Educational Course—-Pryde’s Euclid’s Elements 
of Plain Geometry, 12mo., 2s. 6d.. Chambers. 

Collins (Wilkie), Woman in White, 2nd edition, 3 vols., post 
Svo., 31s. 64. Low. 

Creasy (Sir E.), Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, new 
edition, Svo., 103. 6d. Bentley. 

Creasy (Sir E.), Rise and Progress of the British Constita- 
tion, new edition, post Svo., 19s. 6d. Bentley. 

Dean's New Embossed Golden Card Alphabet, Is. Dean. 

Delamotte (P.), Primer of the Art of Uluminating, 4to., 9s. 


Spon. 

Ellet (Mrs.), Family Pictures from the Bible, new edition, 
12mo., 2s. Routledge. 

English Cyclopxzdia, Arts and Sciences, vol. 5, 4to., 12s. 
Bradbury. 


ury. 

Fairbairn’s Crests of Families of Great Britain and Ireland, 
2 vols., royal 8vo., 63s., and £3 13s. 64. Jack, Edinburgh. 

Pairbairn’s Mottos of Families of Great Britain and Ireland, 

we _ i Jack, Edinburgh. 
letcher (T. C.), Scientific Farming made Easy, post Svo., 
2s. Gd. Routledge. 

Geometrical Chart on a Coloured Sheet, 2s. 6d. Chambers. 

Gooch (J. H.),; Church Catechism Expanded, 2nd edition, 
12mo., 2s. 6d. . Longman. 

Graham (G:), Carstone Rectory, 3 vols., post Svo., 31s. 6d. 
Harst and Blackett. 

Gray (J.), Agnes Lowther, or Life's Struggles and Victory, 
12mo., 2s. 6d. Tresider. 

Haldane (J. A.), Exposition” of Epistie’to Hebrews, new 
edition, 12mo., 4s. 6d. Nusbet. 

Harris (W. H.), Hand-Book—Latin Syntax, with Exercises, 
post Svo,., 3s. Lewis: 

Maycock (W.), Gentleman’s Stable Manual, 2nd edition, post 
8vo., 10s. 6d. Routledge. 

Homer, with English Notes, by Leary, 2 vols., post S8vo., 
12s. 6d. Lockwood. 

John Horsleydown, or the Confessions of a Thief, 12mo., 2s. 
Ward and k. 


Lady Aubrey, or What Shall I Do? 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Luther (Martia), Life of, in Short Words, by S. Crompton, 
16mo., 1s. and 1s, 6d. Bell. 

Marley (J. R.), Medical Missionaries, post 8vo., Is. 6d. J. 
Blackwood. 


Martin (W. A.), Screw Cutting Tables for Mechanical 
Engineers, $yo., 1s. Spon- 

Mary Maitland, the Cottager’s Daughter, 12mo., 1s, and 
Is. 6d. Nishet. 

Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1860, 12mo., Is. 4d. 


Monsell (S. B.), Parish Musings—Devotional Poems, 5th 
edition, 18mo., 2s. Rivingtons. 

Neale (J. ML), Stories of the Crusades, new edition, J2mo., 
3s. Masters. 

Oxford (Bishop of) Addresses to Cand 
2nd edition, post Svo., 6s. J. H. Ps 

Peter the Great, by Jacob Abbot, 

Pictorial History of England, | 
Chambers. 

Pirie (Mary), Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs, a Popular Book 
on Botany, 12mo., 3s. J. Blackwood. 

Railway Library—Hook (T.), Maxwell, new edition, 12mo., 
2s. Routledge. 

Richards (M. T.), Life in Israel, 12mo., 5s. Simpkin. 

Sabbath Talks about Jesus, 18Smo., 1s. Knight. 

Samuelson and Hicks’ Earthworm and Housefly, 2nd edi- 
tion, post Svo.. 3s. 6d. Van Voorst. 

Sammelson and Hicks’ Honey Bee, Its Natural History, &c., 
post 8vo., 6s. Van Voorst. 

Select Services of the Church of England, with Organ 
Accompaniment Book, royal Svo., 1s. Sheard. 

Seeing and Hearing, or First Impressions in Natal, 18mo., 
Is. 6d, Bell. 

Selected Polkas, Schottisches, Galops, &c., edited by Wade, 
7s. 6d. Sheard. 

Seven Champions of Christendom, new edition, 32mo., 1s. 6d. 

Smith (A.), Pottleton Legacy, new edition, l2mo., 2s. 
Routledge. 

Smith 


idates for Holy Orders, 







, 1s. Allman. 
to, royal Svo., 4s. 


St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, Metrical Life of, edited by 
Dimock, Svo., 5s. J. H. Parker. 

Tyng (S. H.), Nursery of the Church—Experiences i: 
Sunday Schools, 12mo., Is. 6d. Low. 

Walker's Dictionary, by Davenport, new edition, 1Smo., 
5s. 6d. and 4s. Gd.. Tegg. 

Weale’s Classical Series—Enuripides’ Alcestes, ls. Lockw 

. * » Homer's Odyssey and Hy 

vol. 1, 2s. Lockwood. 

Weale’s Classical Series—Poems of Catullus Tibullus, &c 
1s. Lockwood. 
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| Weale’s Suppl 


pplementary Series—Watt (A.), Electro Metal- 

wee a Treated, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Lockwood. 

‘eale’s Supplementary Series—Lamborn (R. H.), Metallurgy 
of Copper, 12mo., 2s. Lockwood. 

Wordsworth (C.), Greek Text, vol. 2, Acts, 2nd edition‘ 
imperial 6vo., 10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 





We have received the following :— 

“Report of the Diocesan Inspection of Schools 
in the Diocese of Oxford, 1859-60.” Ry the Rev. A. 
R. Ashwell, M.A. (Oxford: Baxter.) 

“Memoirs, Journal,and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore.” Edited and Abridged from the First 
Edition by Lord John Russell, MP. People’s 


Edition. Part IX. (London: Lo 1860.) 
‘i s Tyan Bible.” Part XVL (London: 
Jasse 

“Tilustrated Family Paper.” Part XXXII. 


(London: Cassell.) 

“The Ladies’ Treasury.” September. Vol. IV., 
Part XLII. (London: Cassell.) 

“Tilustrated History of England.” Part VIL. 
(London: Cassell.) 

“Popular Natural History.” Part XVIIL 
(London: Cassell.) 

“Mapoteca Colombiana.” Colleccion de los 
Titulos de todos los Mapas, Planos, Vistas, &c. 
Por E. Uricoechea, M.D., Ph.D. (London: 








(Jas.), Watehwords for Christians, 32mo., 1s. } 


Triibner. 1860.) 
“ Notes on the Solar Eclipse.” By G.G. Symons. 
(London : Edward Stamford.) 
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SIR JOHN COLERIDGE ON EDUCATION. 


A.rnovueu Sir J. Coleridge has left the bench, he still 
| speaks with truly judicial accents. We must always 
| listen with deference and respect to the just magis- 
| trate, the accomplished scholar, the wise and good 
| man, Sir John Coleridge’s own career at Eton and 
| Oxford was one of unexampled brilliancy. For 
years, he tells us, he has given his anxious attention 


| to the subject of education. The opinions of such a 


| man upon such subject cannot fail to prove of the 


| highest interest. His remarks deserve serious 
| attention. In all that he has said, for our own part, 
we fully coincide. Moreover, so far from being an 
| alarmist, and from exaggerating his views, Sir 
| John’s opinions partake of truly judicial moderation, 
| and he has, as a matter of fact, considerably under- 
stated his case. 
The fact is, that education in this country is in a 
kind of transition state. The education that was given 
a number of years ago was singularly fertile in pro- 
ducing great men and splendid results, The educa- 
tion that may be given, a number of years to come, 
may possibly accomplish the fondest aspirations of 
| our educational theorists. The old -school 
| system taught little save Greek and Latin. At an 

age when the students of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
| were discussing rival systems of philosophy, and 
' imagining that they were philosophers themselves, 

English lads were mastering with remarkable accu- 
| racy the driest details of the dead languages. But 
| this training, as a mental discipline, has always 
| proved of extraordinary value beyond furnish- 
‘ing the pupil with the noblest thoughts of 
| the noblest minds. This system, nevertheless, be- 
| trayed great deficiencies; it ignored the modern 
| languages, it was unacquainted with the modern 
| sciences. There was a reaction toa ludicrous ex- 
| tent; and nothing can arouse greater pity and con- 
| tempt than to see young people prematurely stuffed 
| with an indigested knowledge of all the ologies and 
| isms. It will be some time before the claims of the 
old and the new system receive a satisfactory ad- 
justment; and, in the meantime, it is no wonder if 
| unfavourable symptoms are developed, and that old 
| Etonians, like Sir John Coleridge, regret the loss of 
| the old times when pure scholarship held undivided 
| sway. There are signs of a really important crisis 








1. | in our educational system, and we sincerely trust 


that the malign aspect they wear may after all 
agreeably disappoint us. 


”\ Some parts of Sir John’s speech are, we think, 


open toa sincere and friendly criticism. The value 
he attaches to Latin versification appears to us to 
be scarcely its due. The University of Oxford has 
rendered it perfectly possible for a man to obtain the 
highest distinctions without a single hexameter or 
tameter. It is mainly the University of Cam- 
idge that keeps alive the i that has 
been attached to this branch of scholastic literature. 
We do not pause to discuss a mooted point. But 
there is one obvious remark which will command a 
pretty consent. If a few men, as, forin- 
stance, Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury, who, we believe, 
reigns facile pri: can make Latin versificati 
the wicans of Set oping great taste and real poetie 
power, there are thousands of boys who have written 
thousands of verses, who have never indicated the 
faintest symptom of either the one or the other. It 
would certainly be better if, instead of thus sowing 
the seed, they had made some positive acquisitions 
in science, and helped to add to the sum of human 
knowledge and improvement. 

There is no part of Sir John Coleridge’s speech 
that will be read with greater interest than his affec- 
tionate reminiscences of Eton. He does full justice 
to the fats are eee the union of 
freedom of thought and action with the respect to 
order and due subordination ; those qualities that 
have rendered English gentlemen obedient and 
courageous, that have enco the high sense of 
honour, and makes an Eton boy abhor a 
lie as the gates of hell. When, however, Sir 
John speaks of the “idea of Eton,” we should 
recollect that it is mot the idea that has 
made the place, but the which has created 
the idea. We are glad Sir John speaks with 
just scorn of the wretched ism of parents 
whose great object is that their school-boy sons 
should make wealthy and aristocratic connections. 
Most fervently do we agree with Sir John’s filial 
Led for Eton, “ Esto ” but its ity 
will only be perpetual if, at the same time it 
clings to the traditions of its ancient scholarship, it 
makes that safe and gradual progress which is in 
reality the truest conservatism. 








THE WEEK. 
THE SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION. 

Sir W. Jardine, Mr. F. Fennell, and Mr. J. B. 
Richards, the commissioners appointed by the House 
of Commons “to inquire into the salmon fisheries 
of England and Wales,” commenced their duties at 
Gloucester on Tuesday last, and will thence 
to Monmouth and Newport. It is understood that 
they will subsequently visit other towns upon the 
—— salmon rivers in England, for the purpose 
of collecting all available information relating to 
this interesting subject. The commissioners will 
institute inquiries at their different sittings under 
the following heads :—1. The supply of salmon at 
the present time ; its increase or decrease compared 
with the supply of as many preceding years as 
i 2. The cause or causes to which that 
increase or decrease may be aseribed. 3. The fixed 
or moveable engines, and other modes of fishing 
now or formerly in use in the river or the tidal 
waters, with or in the vicinity of the river. 4. The 
natural or artificial obstructions to the ascent or 
descent of the fish. 5. The noxious matter proceed- 
ing from mines, manufactories, or other works, which 
may be discharged into the river. 6. The associa- 
tions which have been formed or other means which 
have been employed for the protection of the fisheries. 
7. The illegal modes of fishing which may prevail. 
8. The close or open seasons observed in the different 
districts. The first portion of the inquiry will be 
directed tc the salmon fisheries of the Severn. 

EARTHQUAKE IN KENT. 

On Monday, September 3, about half-past three 
p.M., a slight shock of earthquake was distinctly felt 
in many of Kent. The motion was of a scarcely 
perceptible undulatory character, but was only of a 
few seconds’ duration. It prevailed chiefly in the 
neighbourhoods of Maidstone, Wrotham, Ightham, 
Malling, and Totterscliffe, and was observed by a 
number of credible witnesses, in all these localities. 
We have in — a of our columns quoted 
some remarks by essor Ansted, on the subject. 





of earthquakes in this country. 
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second by the Dean of orcester; the musical part 
of the ceremonial included Purcell’s “Venite,” 
Havergall’s festival double-chant (to the psalms), 
Croft’s service in A, and the admired anthem by 
Mr. Goss (organist of St. Paul's ere! ithe ee 
the Lord, © my‘soul ;” and, , that the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. G. H. (son of the 
Bishop of Worcester), the rev. gentleman taking for 
his text the 9th end 10th verses of the 3d chapter in 
Proverbs :—“ Honour the Lord with thy substance, 
and with the first fruits of all thine increase: so 
shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses 
shall burst out with new wine ”"—which made 
the theme of a discourse in respect admirable 
poms ope nae bape ats be menting a sober 
emphasis that rendered every argument as clear as 
it was persuasive, while every period was as satis- 


the “Creation,” and the wholee? the*“St Paul The 
incipal solos were taken by Madame Clara Novello, 

e Saintoa-Dolby, Miss M. Wells, Mr. Montem 

Smith, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Signor 
Beletti. With such singers, and an orchestra and 
chorus selected from the first performers in England, 
it is needless to remark on the correct execution of 


ee ee See ee ing distin- 
guished patrons o cause, viz. Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Lady P: 
Lady Henley, the Dean of 


The first miscellaneous concert was most fashion- 
ably attended in the College Hall on the same 
when the following programme was 


Part L 
The May Queen (Pastoral - - W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Romance, “Va dit elle ” - + Meyerbeer. 
Song, “The MaidI Love” - - Hatton. 
Bailad (Madame Weiss), “ Ah, why 
doweLove” - - - - Macfarren. 
Fantasia, “Maria Stuart,” fiute - R. S. Pratten, 
Part IL 
Grand symphony in D, (No.2) - Beethoven. 
Aria, “ Che fari} - = = Gluck. 
Aria, “ Questi Avventurieri” ~ Mozart. 


Song, “She wore a wreath of roses” J. P. Knight. 
Quartett (Dinorah) i Meyerbeer. 


“Shadow Song” (Dinorah) - 3 Meyerbec 
Dastto (Rigoletto) a 


“The Skipper and his Boy” Virginia Gabric 
Duetto, ‘Gente amare * ~ ig - — 
Quintett, “Sentooh Dio” - - Mozart. 

Professor Sterndale Bennett’s pastoral, “The May 
Queen,” was the great feature of the evening. Its 
sterling English style was one of its greatest recom- 


mendations to the Worcestershire audience, and the 
Big oe Madame Novello, the “Lover,” 

Sims Reeves, and the bold “Robin Hood” 
of Mr. Weiss, made such an impression, that Dr. 
Bennett's: “ May Queen,” though heard for the first 
time in Worcester, this year, is sure of being per- 
formed for some festivals to come. 


of £229 2s. 6d. was collected at the doors, including 
a donation of £20 from the Hon. and Rev. J. For- 
tescue, and £22 17s. 4d., the annual dividend of the 
Gloucester Charity Fund. 


As we are obliged to go to press before the re- 
ceipt of our reporter's continuation, we must conclude 
for the mt week by stating that the success 
seems to be increasing hourly, and the greatest of 
all human productions, the “ Messiah,” bids fair to 
ensure an andience not commonly equalled in the 
provinces. 

ee 
THE DRAMA, 





ADELPHI. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault is the author of some of the 
most popular modern dramas, and therefore we are 
not surprised at the success ‘which has attendeil his 
last effort. We cannot expect an inferior production 
from the pen which wrote “ The Corsican Brothers,” 
“Faust and Marguerite,” “Louis XL” “Janet 
Pride,” and “London Assurance;” and possibly 
“The Colleen Bawn,” may become a greater favour- 
ite with the public than any of these. Its merits, 
however, we do not propose to discuss on the pre- 
sent, occasion, but we defer a more detailed and 
mature criticism of “The Colleen Bawn,” till our 
next number. Meanwhile we may notice it from a 
purely histrionic point of view. The is fami- 
liar to all who have read Gerald Griffin’s notel of 
“The Collegians,” on which “The Colleen Bawn” 
is founded. There is, however, this remarkable 


The-| difference, that whereas the novel is a tragedy of 


the deepest dye, the play is a melodrama with an 
auspicious termination. Hardress Cregen (Mr. Bil- 
lington) is the heir to a large but mortgaged pro- 

, and has married clandestinely the Colleen 
Bawn (Mars. Dion Boucicault), a pretty maiden of the 
vales, who is beneath him in rank. His mother, 
unaware of this, wishes him to marry a rich heiress 
of the neighbourhood, Miss Chute (Mrs. A. Mellon), 
who in turn is, by the usual rule of fate, enamoured 
of some one else, Mr. Daly (Mr. David Fisher). 
Hardress Cregan, sufficiently distressed by the in- 
ferior position of his wife, and beginning to recog- 


é nise the error of his action, is driven into a state of 


deeper perplexity by his mother informing him that 
if he would not consent to marry the heiress, the only 
other chance of averting the ruin of the house 
would be her marriage with one Corrigan (Mr. C.J. 
Smith), a low-minded and unscrupulous lawyer. 
The son does not like to confess the truth to 
his mother, and she learns it from his boat- 
man, Danny May (Mr., Edmund Falconer). 
Danny May is deformed, having had his back broken 
in his youth by Hardress. Notwithstanding this, 
his love for Hardress became stronger than ever, and 
now in his distress he determines to serve him. He 
therefore proposes to him the murder of the “Col- 
leen Bawn,” in case of her refusal to surrender the 
certificate of marriage, but this proposal is violently 
rejected by Hardress. Danny, observing the dis- 
tress of Hardress’s mother, informs her of her son’s 
marriage, and at the same time offers to remove the 
unfortunate Eily O'Connor, the “Colleen Bawn,” 
provided her son’s glove is given to him as a token 
of his approval of the deed. The mother, in her 
| shame at her son’s action, and full of dread for the 
| ruin of her house, gives one of her son’s gloves, and 
‘Danny May proceeds to execute the deed which he 








believed his beloved master desired. He hurls the 
unhappy Eily into a dark gulf, and she is saved 
from death by the unexpected intervention of Miles- 
na-Copaleen (Mr. Dion Boucicault). Previously, 
however, to the supposed death of the Colleen 
Bawn, Miss Chute, by a variety of contretemps, 
had been convinced that Mr. Daly was the husband 
of Eily O'Connor, and accordingly had consented 
to accept the hand of Hardress. 


Hardress in the midst of his nuptial feast, but his 
triumph is changed into utter mortification by the 
api ce of Miles with the Colleen Bawn. We 


construction of the plot and characters in this drama. 
The acting is on the whole good, though somewhat 
deficient in what stage instructors style “ 
We do not wish to make any invidious on 
the actors, but we confess that the style of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault’s impersqnation of Miles- 
was far more striking than that of any of his coad- 
jutors. It left nothing to be desired, and though 

les can scarcely be called the hero of 
his character was certainly that which left 
vivid impression on the mind of the spectator. 
Boucicauit, as the Colleen Bawn, was not quite so 
successful, but still her acting was pleasing and 
natural. Mrs. A. Mellon, who by the way was re- 
ceived with hearty applause throughout, has a part 
which is not difficult, but in which, as it seems to 
us, she is far more to be admired than in those lofty 
melodramatic characters in which she has of late 
peared. We must not forget to do justice to Mr. 
Edmund Falconer, ehasinneaeehciaiiliahentiiee 
May, the murderer ; and to Mr. David Fisher, whose 
acting gives an importance to his character which 
of itself it could not be considered to 

The mise-en-scéne is first-rate, with the exception 
ea. repeat which is described as so. black, 
and which is in reality so bright; and, agai 
the same artist who produces the 
of the establishment devise some artifice for i 
a plash in the water when Danny thrusts the Colleen 
Bawnintoit? Miles- takes a tremend- 
ous plunge, and yet there is not a sound heard. 


SCIENCE. 








ARCHZOLOGY IN IRELAND. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
s ish, honed. neuen, 2 Aeaianiani-al 
INCE you rom me, & 
Susann in Irish archeological cireles has been the 
hurried attack on the Brehon Laws royal commis- 
sion by Mr. Edwin James, in the House of Com- 
mons a night or two previous to the close of the 
session. Mr. Pope Hennessy, and Mr. Cardwell, the 
Irish secretary, briefly replied in defence of the 
commission; but the debate, strange to say, has 
appeared in one or two journalsonly. According to 
Me. Miia dieens, the itdien kane, which are now 
being translated from the original Irish by John 
O'Donovan, LL.D., and Professor Eugene O’Curry, 
would, if published, be calculated to encourage 
immorali This is a startling assertion, but there 
is more sound than substance im it. If the fear of 
such very improbable contingencies was once 
allowed to have weight with men of learning, there 


would soon be an end to all history. The Brehon 


Laws, when published, will be found to contain a 
most interesting picture of the state of society in 
Ireland thirteen hundred years ago ; and to the his- 
torian or the historical student the work will prove 
altogether invaluable. Mr. Edwin James said that 
some of these laws were made by an old judge and 
bishop named Cormac. To this it may be replied, 
that there never was such a law-maker as the 
Cormac to whom Mr. James slightingly’ alludes. 
But there was a Cormac MacCullinan, king of 
Munster, and archbishop of Cashel, a.p. 903, who, 
to his other vast literary acquirements, added that 
of a perfect acquaintance with the ancient laws of 
his nation ; and Cormac, no doubt, may have fre- 
quently lent the light of his wisdom and learning 
to the solution of difficult points in the canon and 
civil laws in his time; but he made no laws, nor 
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did he at any period dispense 

Cormac MacCullinan’s celebrated “Irish Glossary,” 
in which he collates numerous Irish words with the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Cambrian, Pictish, and 
Northmantic languages, is now the best authority 
we possess for the antiquity of the Brehon Laws, 
because that, in the progress of his work, the 
learned anthor quotes largely from these laws under 
their two ciass names of Fenechas and Bretha 
Nemedh, with a view to sustain and illustrate his 
explanations of -ancient words. and phrases, which, 
even at his early period, had become well nigh 
obsolete. The Fenechas was the general law of the 
people who had no property or profession to raise 
them to certain ranks in the social scale. The 
Bretha Nemedh, or-judgments of the privileged 
classes, were the laws which defined and secured 
the respective rights and privileges of these classes. 

Of the remote antiquity of the Brehon Laws there 
can be no doubt, though of course the more ancient 
code must have undergone some modification at the 
introduction of Christianity in the fifth century. 

we have it on authority “as old as the 
hills,” and as irrefragable as infallibility, that a 
revised body of the laws, harmonised to the spirit of 
the Gospel, was compiled under the direction of St. 
Patrick, the monarch Leary, and the kings of 
Munster and Ulster, in or about the year 439. And 
this body of laws has come down to our own day, 
under its original name of Scanchas Mor, or great 
book of laws; and if the “curse” of being valuable 
and “Trish” does not stand in the way of the pro- 
gress of this great work, it will soon make its 
mage before the world in the ancient language 
of the country, accompanied by a scrupulously- 
literal translation, under the direction of the Brehon 
Laws royal commission. About £3,500 has already 
been mded on this important undertaking; but 
it is well worthy of a treble outlay. 

Few people are aware, even im Ireland, of the 
great difficulty and labour which have attended the 
le of these Laws for the press. They have 

laid wp in mouldy tomes and in inaccessible 
repositories for centuries. They are couched in a 
diction which died out two hundred years ago, and 
had necessarily to be disentombed at an expense of 
individual time and labour little known to the world, 
little appreciated...by....public..men, and scantily 
paid for from the prodigally-lavish purse of the 
empire. I may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the true knowledge of our ancient language is 
confined to two men only; on their lives and health 
vast interests depend ; and it is impossible for any 
Irishman of archzological taste to look without 
mingled emotions on those two aged men, of whom 
the country may well be proud. 

There is a very ancient law tract, called “The 
Book of Acaile.” It received this name from 
having been compiled in the old palace which stood 
in the Hill of Acaile, now the Hill of Skreen, 
within a stone’s-throw of Tara, which Moore has 
immortalised in one of his richest melodies. The 
authorship of this code has been, for more than a 
thousand years, ascribed to King Cormac MacArt, 
who, after a reign of forty years, died a.v. 266. 
Cormac, though a pagan—from the place which he 
holds in all our old writings—would seem to have 
been a prince of consummate wisdom and probity, 
and his “Commentary” on the law of crimes or 
offences against the person, with its fines and free- 
dom from fines, like all our other laws, will be 
found far different, in letter and spirit, from the 
ungenerous insinuation of the highly moral Mr. 
James. ‘This tract, and an extension of. it com- 
piled by Cennfaelad, a.p. 640, are now in the press, 
and will, it is hoped, be in the hands‘ of the public 
before many months. 

The damp weather seems, indeed, to have had an 
active influence on the growth of Irish literature. 
The Rev. Dr. Moran, Archbishop Cullen's nephew, 
is engaged upon a life of Oliver Plunket, the cele- 
brated primate of Ireland, who was beheaded and 
embowelled at Tyburn in 1681. The work could 
not fail, in any case, to be interesting, but the 
documents to which the author jas had the most 
unlimited facilities of access in the Vatican at Rome, 
will render his book one of very peculiar utility and 
value. Thevoluminous manuseriptcollections of the 
late Rev. Dr. Renahan, vice-president of the Archwo- 
logical and Celtic Society, are about to be published 
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by his executor, the Rev. Dr. of - 
—_ The pay the romnlé ofdie, Betahente 
eresting research, extending over a period of thirty- 
five years, will throw great rae gemgi 8 
= - Lye John Cornelius 
Callaghan, to w history, archzology, 
and literature are so much indebted, has made con- 


siderable progress towards. the ion of his 
“ History ish Brigades in the Service of 
France.” Mr. O'Callaghan has devoted the entire of 


of study. The ity of in- 
formation and of time for “ape or 
of a work connected 


“ee 


: 


A work not less voluminous, but on a perfectly 
ee ae een 
recent peri history, is in active preparation, 
and be published early in November next. 
allude to the “ Life, Times, and Correspondence of 
Bishop Doyle,” a prelate whose writings, under the 
signature of J. K. L., excited a wide sensation and 
influence thirty years ago. Dr. Doyle has been 
venerated as a great and a good man even by those 
who have felt no sympathy with the religion of 
which he was so zealous a minister; and his cor- 


respondence with the statesmen a a 
ive 
letters 


-_ 


cians of his day will be found i 
of this statement. The hitherto unpubli 


Lockhart—which the public will have the pleasure 
of perusing. Everybody knows that, for the last 
twenty years, there have been no letters interchanged 
such as one used to receive. The penny postage 
has multiplied the number of letters five thousand- 
fold, and utterly put an end to letter-writing! 
“ When an epistle cost a shilling,” says a writer, 
“people used to make it worth a guinea; now that 
it costs a penny, it is seldom worth a cent.” Bishop 
Doyle’s biographer is William John Fitzpatrick, 
— of «The _ and Times of Lord Cloncurry,” 
and of “Lady Morgan: her Career, Literary and 
Personal.” It is better that a layman should write 
an ecclesiastical life, for as such he is free from the 
narrow and technical views which are‘apt to grow 
up in all professions. 

An amusing misprint occurs in my last letter. 
where “bags” are pronounced to be the general 
repository of the ancient gold ornaments of Ireland. 
The word should be “bogs,” although it is un- 
happily too true that many valuable articles of 
antique bijouterie often find their way “into the 
bags of gather-ups” and wandering pedlars. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

We quote a few from the evidence laid 
before the select committee on the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Mr. Cole on Art-collections says—“In japanned 
and lackered work we are rather strong; in glass 
painting we have a good collection ; in pottery ours 
is the museum in Europe within my 
knowledge; in glass manufactures we are strong ; 
in works in metal we are by far the strongest in 
Europe; in watches and clocks we are pretty strong, 
and also in jewellery and decorative objects in the 





precious metals ; in arms and armour we are strong 
enough ; in furniture we sre strong; in leather- 


such as upon 

brides’ chests, for upon the Seceukah colaeed 
oe * Much a Ret ee lo 
painting. more 
pa ag Phe determined to make the museum 
Mi Redon ee ans i 

2 ve, Art-Superintendent, says— 
“ What I now is Limoges enamel on copper, 
of the date of the sixteenth century ; it is mo sooner 
in our museum than something of the same kind is 
produced by Minton; not a copy, but a translation; 
it is translated from copper into porcelain. It is an 
are es gag ng CR gg 
or these works springing up in this country 
only in the. Potteries, but at. Worcester also, it 
attracts a a is an article in 
Nevers aa ly it.is put into our 
duce sthi like wep diltca eottems ake 

ike it, Boel in 

mode-of decoration. I have here a beautiful dish, 
the only one her Majesty has of the kind; she has 
lent it for years to museum, it has been to the 
our ma is a specimen. 
majolica produced by Mr. Minton, again the result 
of the study of our museum. They cannot do this 
in Tae. 2 ey have made every effort ; 
they have in china, but they cannot do it 
in earthenware. Goldsmiths’ work is improving 
also by the exhibition of things in the museum ; 
silver plate formerly went. by weight, but now it is 
valued from the art applied to the manufacture. A 
shield which has been made for Sir J. Pakington by 
a gentleman who was partly educated in our 
schools of art, exemplifies a new mode. of silver 
working entirely different from. that had 
i i ardpeue. es, eh i basting tae pom of 
it is .répoussé is, ing a 
silver up from behind. Englishmen could not have 
done it twenty years $505 it was the coming 
wee Seen echte, employed Log 
and Roskell, restored répoussé metal-work in 
this . When we send the like of this round 
to I cannot conceive anything more 
useful to the manufacturers there. This is a copper- 
gilt reproduction by Franchi or Elkington. 


telltings we line in ae dingrasta ; they a ally 
buildings we live in are di : are 
only temporary buildings, merely calculated to last 
for the ninety-nine years’ lease, and consequently 
they are built of the worst ls, ans 
hang — like a of cards. Brick is 
better stone, but, unfortunately, 
architects will not use brick; nothing can be more 
ornamental than brick buildings if properly treated.” 
THE SCIENCE OF THE WEATHER. . 
At the present season of the year, the weather is a 
most im t subject of consideration. Rear- 
Admiral Fitzroy has compiled a very useful Manual 
of the Barometer, which has been published by the 
Board of Trade. We reprint some passages of 
interest :— : : 
“The barometer shows whether the air is getting 
lighter or heavier, or is remaining in the same state 
The quicksilver falls as the air becomes lighter, 
ress <0 ieteemee Sei ooh 
in the tube while air is unchanged in 


i 


its weight because our bodies are full of air, but 
feeling its currents, the winds. Towards any plac 
from which the air has been drawn by suction, air 
presses with-a foree or weight of nearly fifteen 





ds on a square inch surface. Such a 
Pressure holds the limpet to the rock when, by 
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‘sun's course), and more southerly, or south-westerly 
wind will follow, especially if the barometer rise is 
sudden. 
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contracting itself, the fish has made a place without 
air under its shell. Another familiar instance is 
that of the fly, which walks on the ceiling with feet 
that stick. The barometer tube, emptied of air, 
and filled with pure mercury, is turned down into a 
cup or cistern containing the same fluid, which, 
feeling the weight of air, is so pressed by it as to 

ce a column of about thirty inches (more or 
less) in the tube, where no air presses on the top of 
the column. 

“If along pipe, closed at one end only, were 
emptied of air, filled with water, the open end kept 
in water and the pipe held upright, the water wo 
rise in it more than thirty feet. In this way water 

rat been made, A proof of this effect 

is shown by any well with a sucking Pp, w 
which, as is commonly known, the water wil ties 
nearly thirty feet by what is called suction, which 
ig i fac, the pressure of air towards an empty 
place. 
“ The words on scales of barometers should not 
be so much regarded for weather indications as tho 
rising or falling of the mercury, for if it stand at 
“changeable ’ and then rise towards ‘ fair,’ it 
2 change of wind or weather. though not so great as 
if the mercury had risen higher: and, on the con- 
trary, if the mercury a sees fair’ and then fall, 
at presages a change, iough not to 'so. tade 
as if it had stood lower ; tesider when te anak 
and force of wind are not in any way noticed. It is 
not from the point at which the mercury may stand 
that we are alone to form a judgment of the state 
of the weather, but from its rising or falling, and 
from the movements of immediately —s days 
as well as hours, keeping in mind effects of change 
of direction and or moisture, as well as 
alteration of force or strength of wind. 

“Tf the barometer has been about its ordinary 


is steady, or rising, while the thermometer falls, and 

becomes less, north-westerly, northerly, or 

y wind, or less wind, less rain or snow, 
expected. 


Tules occur when a north- 
easterly wind, with wet (rain, or snow) is 
impending, before which the ear often a Beg 
(on account of the direction of the coming wind 
alone) and deceives who, from that sign only 
(the rising) expect fair weather, 

“When the barometer is rather below its ordinary 
hoe wy Say down to near twenty-nine and a haif 
i (at the sea level), a rise foretells less wind. or 
a change in its direction towards the northward, or 
lees ‘wet; but when it thas: been very low. abpot 
twenty-nine inches, the first rising usually pre- 
cedes or indicates strong wind; at ‘times heavy 
squalls from the north-westward, northward, or 
os om age _ which violence a gradually, 
Tising glass forete improvin weather, if the 
thermometer falls; but, if ec ednat continue, 


“The most dangerous shifts of wind, or the 
heaviest northerly gales, happen soon after ‘the 
rises from a very low point’; or, if 


by the height of the barometer than by its falling 
or rising. Nevertheless, a height of more than thirty 
£300) inches fat the level of the Sea) is indicative of 
fine weather and moderate winds ; except from east 
to north, occasionally. 

“The 8 caged Re: said to be falling when the 
mercury in the tube’ is sin king, at which time its 
upper surface is sometimes concave or hoflow : or 
when the hand moves to the left. The barometer 
48 rising when the mercurial column is lengthenj 


and moves to the right. 
“A rapid rise of the barometer indicates un- 
settled weather: a slow movement the contrary - 





as likewise a steady barometer, which, when 


























continued, and with dryness, foretells very fine 
weather. 

“Three causes (at least) appear to affect a baro- 

meter :— 
“1. The direction of the wind—the north-east 
wind tending to raise it most—the south-west to 
lower it the most, and wind from points of the com- 
pass between them Proportionally as they are 
nearer one or the other extreme point. 

“NE. and S.W. may therefore be called the 
wind’s extreme bearings (rather than poles). 

“The range or difference of height shown, due to 
change of direction only, from one of these i 
to the other (supposing strength or force, and 
moisture to remain the same), amounts in these 
latitudes to about half an inch (as read off). 

“2. The amount—taken by itself—of vapour, 
moisture, wet, rain, or snow in the wind, or current 
of ait (direction and strength of wind remaining the 
same), seems to cause a change amounting in an 
extreme case to about half an inch. 

“3. The strength or force alone of wind, from 
any quarter (moisture and direction being un- 
changed), is preceded or foretold by a fall or rise, 

i as the strength will be greater or less, 
ranging in an extreme case to more than two inches, 

“Henee, supposing three causes to act together— 
in extreme cases—the height would vary from near 
31 inches (30-9) to about 27 inches (27-0), which 
has happened, though rarely (and even in tropical 
latitudes, 


“In general, the three causes act much less 
strongly, and are less in accord ; so that ordinary 
varieties of weather occur much more frequently 


“ Another general rule requires attention ; which 
is, that the wind usually appears to veer, shift. or go 
round with the sun (right-handed, or from left to 
right), and that when it does not do so, or backs, 
more wind or bad weather may be expected: instead 
of improvement. 

“Tt is not by any means intended to disco 
attention to what is usually called ‘weather wis- 
dom.’ On the contrary, every prudent person will 
combine observation of the elements with such indi- 


stands igh and is stationary, the air i J 

# Bates: of fine weather, witha torr 
occur, however rarely, but they are always preludes 
to a duration of wind or rain, if not both, 

“ After very warm and calm Weather, 2 storm or 
squall, with rain, may follow ; likewise at any time 
when the atmosphere is heated much above the 
usual temperature of the season, 

“ Allowance should invariably be made for the 
previous state of the glasses during some days, as 
well as some hours, because their indications may be 
affected by distant causes, or by changes close at 


“Tt may be repeated that the longer a change of 
wind or weather is foretold before it takes place. the 
longer the presaged weather will last, and conversely, 
thie eit the warning the less time, whatever 
causes the warning, whether wind or a fall of rain 
or snow, will continue. 

“ Sometimes severe weather from the southward, 
not lasting long, may cause no great fall, because 
followed by a duration of wind from the northward, 
and at times the barometer may fall with northerly 
winds and fine weather, apparently against these 
tules, because a continuance of southerly wind is 
about to follow. By ‘such changes as these one 








————Ey> 
may be misled, and calamity may be the consequence, 
if not duly forewarned. 

“A few of the more’ marked signs of weather, 

alike to seaman, farmer, and ) are 
the following :— 

“Whether clear or cloudy—a rosy sky at sun-set 
presages fine weather; a red sky in the morning 
bad weather, or much Wi (perhaps rain); a gray 
oY i the morning, fine weather; a high dawi, 
wind ; a low dawn, fair weather: 

“Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine 
weather, with moderate or light breezes ; hard-edged, 
oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy, blue 
sky is windy ; but a light, bright blue sky indicates 
fine weather. Generally, the softer clouds look the 
less wind (but, perhaps, more rain) may be e ; 
and the harder, more “greasy,” rolled, or 

the stronger the coming wind will prove. 

Abe s teaeat yellow sky at sunset presages. wind : 

BE ae eel wet :—and 0 by the prevalence of 

yellow, or gray tints, t coming weather may 

be foretold very nearly: indeed, if aided by 
instruments, almost exactly. 

«Small inky-looking clouds foretell Train >—light 
scud clouds driving across heavy masses, show wind 
and rain 3 but, if ao may indicate wind only. 

“High upper clouds i noon, or 
stars, in a direction different from that of the lower 
clouds, or the wind then felt below, foretell g 
change of wind. 

“ After fine clear weather, the first signs in the 
sky of a coming change are usually light streaks, 
curls, wisps, or mottled patches of white distant 
cloud, which increase, and are followed by an 
0 ing of murky vapour that grows into 
cloudiness. This appearance, more or less oily, or 
watery, as wind or rain will prevail, is an infallible 
si 

«Usually the higher and more distant sach clouds 
seem to be, the more gradual, but general, the 
coming change of weather will prove. 


ly 
fine weather; but gandy or unusual hues, with 
hard, definitely outlined clouds, foretell rain, and 
probably strong wind. 

“Misty clouds forming, or hanging on heights, 
show wind and rain coming—if they remain, in- 
crease, or descend. If they Tise or disperse, the 
weather will improve or become fine. 

“When sea birds fly out early, and far to sea 
moderate wind and fair weather may be expected ; 
when they hang about the land, or over it, some- 
times flying inland, expect a strong wind with 
stormy weather. As Many creatures besides birds 
are affected by the approach of rain or wind, such 
indications should not be slighted by an observer 
who wishes to foresee weather. 

“There are other signs of a coming change in the 
weather, known less generally than may be desir- 
able, and therefore ‘worth: notice ; such as, when 
birds of long flight, rooks, swallows, or others, hang 
about home, and fly up and down or low—rain or 
wind may be Also when animals seek 
sheltered places, instead of Spreading over their usual 
range; when pigs carry straws to their sties; when 
smoke from chimneys “does not ascend readily (or 
straight upwards during calm), an unfavourable 
change is probable, 

“ Dew is an indication of fine weather ; so is fog. 
Neither of ‘these two formations occurs under an 
overeast sky, or when’ there is much wind. One 
Sees fog occasionally ‘rolled away, as it were, by 
wind—but seldom or never formed while it is 
blowing. 

“ Remarkable clearness of atm here near the 
horizon, distant objects, stich as hills, unusually 
visible, or raised (by refraction), and what is called 
“a good hearing day,’ may be “hereon among the 
si s of wet, if not wind, to expected. ace 

"coche tid abel twinkling of the stars, indis- 
tinetness or apparent multiplication of the moon’s 
horns, haloes, “wind dogs,’ and the rainbow, are 
more or less significant of increasing wind, if not 
approaching rain, with or without wind. 

“ Near land, in sheltered harbours. ‘in valleys, or 
over low ground, there is usually a marked diminu- 
tion of wind, during part of the night, and a dis- 
persion of clouds. At such times an eye on an 
overlooking height may see an extended body of 
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vapour below (rendered visible by the cooling of 
night) which seems to check the = ry - 

“ Lastly, the dryness, or dampness of the air, and 
its temperature (for the season), should always be 
considered, with other indications of change, or con- 
tinuance of wind and weather.” 

The follow: ON EARTHQUAKES. : : 

ollowing are some among very interesting 
remarks on earthquakes made by Professor Ansted 
in his lectures before the Royal Institution of Great 


“The whole number of recorded earthquakes upon 
‘which any de can be placed amounts, at 
t, to somewhere near 7,000. (This calculation 
1s made only up to 1850, and there have been several 
—) Of these 7,000 a ut mee! me dates 
-of a large proportion, that is, time of the year 
when they take place. The whole number recorded 
up to 1500 is 787 only. During the three 
following centuries, that is, from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth 
century, there were 2,804, four times as many as in 
all previous time. The whole number recorded since 
1800 down to 1850 is 3,840. We may conclude 
that 3,240 in half a century is the nearest approxi- 
mation as to numbers that we can at present obtain. 
From this then we may calculate our average, and 
“we find that certainly more than one earthquake 
takes place every week on some or other of the 
visited parts of the earth. Of those, however, not 
more than one in every forty on an average are of 
great importance. An important earthquake occurs, 
therefore, once in every eight months, and we un- 
Gerstand by this a disturbance of considerable mag- 
nitude, capable of doing much mischief if it occurs 
near human habitations. Such, at any rate, has 
been the average of the first half of the present 
century, even without making allowance for those 
numerous cases which must have happened, although 
we have heard nothing about them. 

“Tf, however, we take the statistics as far as 
Europe only is concerned, we shall find that during 
the last ten years, or rather during a period of ten 
years in which calculation was made very carefully 
(from 1833 to 1842 inclusive), thirty-three earth- 
quakes occurred on an average in every year. In 
ether words, in these ten years there were 320 
distinct earthquakes in Europe only; and therefore 
in Europe only an earthquake occurs every nine days. 
It is evident that the records for other parts of the 
world will be much less perfect than those of Europe, 
and that the number ly may be far greater 
than is above stated. is result is startling, and I 
confess I was not prepared for it when the evidence 


-came before me. 


“Earthquakes must be regarded as the undulations 
uced by the exercise of some expansive 
‘orces acting. beneath the earth’s surface on tolerably 
well-defined. zones, whenever such expansive force 
rapidly breaks asunder instead of quietly and slowly 
heaving up the vast weight of overlying earth and 
sea that intervenes between its point of action and 
the upper surface. The convulsive or paroxysmal 
movement thus occasioned by the fracture of rocks 
at a great depth, generally causes an earth wave to 
be propagated toa distance which is proportioned 
to the amount of foree exercised and the depth at 
which it acts, and not unfrequently opens out a 
communication to the surface and terminates in a 
voleanic eruption. After one great wave is thus 
formed and sent on, it is often repeated before it 
uite dies away. In any case the result at the sur- 
Ton conned the propagation of a wave through 
rocks of various degrees of elasticity. The cracking 
of the earth at the surface may have nothing what- 
ever to do with the fracture below, and the vent, if 
any, may be at a great distance from the immediate 
source of disturbance. 

“Judging from their great frequency, from their 
constant recurrence ——— and from 
the comparative periodicity of extreme paroxysms 
as well as of alas’ convulsions, there would seem 
little doubt that some widely-spread general cause, 
cosmical and not merely terrestrial, is connected 
with and governs the forces brought into play on 
these occasions. From what we know of the electric 
force and its relations with earth yp m, < the 
approximately superficial character o mag- 
netism, and of i coven small depth of most 
earthquake movements, as proved by the small area 





they affect, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
to the agency of heat initiated by electricity, and 
connected with those chemical results produced by 
the mutual action of natural substances under cer- 
tain conditions of contact, we are indebted for the 
paroxysmal movements which record at the surface, 


however obscurely, what is going on far away out | 


of our sight in nature’s great tory. 
“Under the influence of the attraction of the moon 


and sun, the portions of the interior of the earth in | #9, 


a finid state, no less than the waters of the ocean 
and the gases of the ai here, are doubtless suib- 
ject to tidal influences, whilst the direct but periodic 
action of the rays ing from the sun i 


as it appears they do, during long but definite cycles, by 
and 


according to laws which we seem now only be- 


ginning to recognise, may and most probably does i 


bring about periodic paroxysmal action within the 
earth, which may thus seem to depend on months 
or seasons, on the moon’s position, or the sun’s clear- 
ness or obscurity, or on the magnetic state of the 
higher parts of the atmosphere; causes which one 
would think quite unlikely to have influence on 
what goes on so far out of the immediate range of 
their action. 

“Tt is true that nothing has yet proved a direct 
connection between earthquakes and such cosmical 
phenomena: but what is now known, the facts I 
have endavoured to put before you to-day, support 
the conclusion that changes in terrestrial tempera- 
ture, and in the circulation of electric, thermic, or 
magnetic currents, converting heat into force, may 
produce, or in some way govern, the chemical 
changes which result in an earthquake. 

“No doubt both sun and moon do, both directly or 
indirectly, by light, by heat, and by electricity, as 
well as by the force of gravitation, largely influence 
all that is above, upon, or beneath the surface of 
our planet. 

“ Perhaps also it will be found some day that the 
nature and even the extent of this influence are 
within the range of human discovery. These are, 
however, yet among the dark and i 
mysteries of nature. We may suggest mutual rela- 
tions, but we cannot follow out these suggestions 
into practical and definite conclusions. 

* “And, lastly, whatisour own position with reference 
to the chances of earthquake disturbance? We live 
in an area certainly subject to such movements, and 
not very far from those countries where the most 
severe earthquakes on record have happened. Any 
part of this area of western Europe and its shores is 
as liable to a great occasional upheaval as it is cer- 
tainly affected constantly by small ones. We enjoy 
no immunity. Earthquakes have frightened our 
forefathers and may overwhelm us. The fatal explo- 
sion may happen this or next year; it may not 
happen in this century. It may originate beneath 
our very feet, or at the bottom of the ocean near our 
shores, or it may take place so far away that we 
hear only the faint distant echoes of the convulsive 
throe, but we are not the less certainly living over 
a mine ready to be s , and no one can tell when 
or where the fatal mateh will be applied.” 





Tse metropolitan underground railway is 
gressing with great activity, and will be complete 
as far as Euston Square in less than twelve months. 

Tue Inpia-Hovse Lisrary.— The India-house 
library, now about to be removed to the offices of 
the Board of Control, Cannon Row, contains upwards 
of 24,000 volumes of every class of Eastern litera- 
ture, of which 8,000 are manuscript; this latter 
portion is famous throughout the world of literature 
as containing the choicest collection of Sanserit and 
Persian MSS. extant. In this library is the famous 
Koran, written on vellum, in the ancient Cufic 
character, by the Caliph Othman IIL, about 35 of 
the Hegira (a.p. 655). There is also a portion of 
the Koran written by Huzut Ali, son-in-law of 
Mahomet, with the seal of Timour and other kings of 
Persia ; and a memorandum written by Shah Jehan, 
referring to his having given 1,500 golden mohurs 
for it. The printed library contains the most 
unique collection of works on all subjects relating to 
India, China, and the Archipelago. The Secretary 
of State for India has determined to maintain and 
extend the library of the India-office, and render it 


as perfect as possible. 








THE REFORMATION OF THE STATUTE 
BOOK. 


: 
| 


petent authority, but we are afraid this suggestion 
isa it deal too simple and reasonable to receive 
any of attention. 
“ MR, BIGG TO SIR C. E. TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 
“ Waltham Lodge, Tulse Hill, S., 10 December, 1858. 

ir A ATS. will submit to the Lords of 
her Majesty's , the following proposal for 
the publication of a complete edition of ‘ existi 
statutes’ relating to the general law of 

i not only be at the time of publi- 
cation, but also be le of being so continued 
from session to session. 

“The plan now proposed. wili differ in one im- 
portant particular from any that have hitherto been 
suggested. Its adoption will not necessitate any 
pecuniary aid from the public revenue, and will, to 
a great extent, render unnecessary the continuance 
of the annual expenditure to remedy the defects of 
the Statute Book, which iture has amounted, 
since 1835, to upwards of £70,000, but without 

: : ry 


it 


for 1857 and 1858, enclosed herewith ; and-the plan 
by which this end is accomplished is as follows: the 
work is stéreotyped. i i 


pages, 
of the sheet (to avoid single leaves) are re~ 
worked and inserted in the volume in place of the 
cancelled leaves. 


and the re-working of nineteen additional 
making seven double leaves, was all that was re- 
quired to perfect the volume for 1857, as amended 
in 1858. 

“ This plan could easily be. applied to the whole 
of the Statute Book, and thereby all the ‘ i 
statutes’ relating to the general law of 
would be comprised in about 10 small octavo 
volumes, instead of (as at present) forming part of a 
pondercus and unintelligible bulk of matter.” 

“MR. BIGG TO MR. G, A. HAMILTON.” 
“Waltham Lodge, Tulse Hill, 8., 21 July, 1860.” 

“ Sm,—I beg respectfully to the attention 

of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s treasury 


.to my proposals for be “rh of a ‘complete 
pu 


edition of existing ic statutes,’ which, since 
December, 1858, have been under the consideration 
of the late and present government, and to renew 
my application to be favoured with their Lordships’ 
deciesen, thttecn ; S00 aetna i 

I take the liberty of referring to the following 
papers on the subject, which, during the present 
session, have been printed by order of the House of 
Commons, viz.:—Statute book, return, No. 325; 
Acts of Parliament, return, No. 249; Civil Contin- 
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Secretary of State for the Home 
ment, your letter of the 2d instant, relative to the 
complete edition of existing public statutes. 
‘statute. book return contains, at page 8, a 


in entertaining in any way Mr. Bigg’s proposal.’ 
With regard to this mine T desire to state that 
® specinen of my edition of statutes had been 
submitted to Sir R. Bethell on the.8th June, 1859, 
and that on the 13th of the same month the present 
Attomey-General wrote to me as follows: ‘I have 
not yet time to examine-the plan of its com- 
position and arrangement; but I will not fail to 
do so.’ Their Lordships are aware that the Attorney- 
co has not made any in reply to 

treasury minute of the 9th September last, 
and their Lordships’ reference remained unnoticed 
until the 24 May when, upon application, I 
found that certain paj were returned to the 
treasury chambers, with a verbal ‘that 
the rest of the papers had been lost.’ It ap’ 
upon examination, that the lost papers included 
every document mentioned in the minute 
of the 9th September last, and it was only by 
ee ge icate copies from me that the papers 
ordered. srg ag eg wi were so far 
ied as to it of their bei ted to 
—- being presen 


“Tt will be seen that this sum of £1,685 include 
£300 ‘ for services in preparing a new edition of the 
Statutes.’ The Statute Book Returnis evidence that, 
down to the 21st May last. the plan of thenew edition of 

now in preparation by Messrs. Reilly and 
Wood had not been submitted to the treasury ; 
and I believe the facts te be, that their Lordships 
having sanctioned the Attorney-General expending 
£3,000 per annum in the work of consolidation of 
the Statutes, £1,000 of that sum is proposed to be 
applied in editing a new edition of the Statutes, 
which will be printed at the expense of Government, 
and published in opposition to my edition. I 
respectfully submit to their Lordships that the course 
adopted by the Attorney-General with regard to the 
treasury minute of the 9th ber last has been 
of serious injury to myself, most detrimental to 
the interests of the public. Had Sir R. Bethell 
that ‘there would not be any practical 
in entertaining Mr. Bigg’s proposal,” 
their Lordships could have declined such 
and I shoul Sh de into other 
engagements ; while, if Sir had ried 
that the consolidation of the Statutes ar age 
much facilitated by an edition of existing Statutes, 
I believe their Lordships would have accepted my 
‘ and by this time at least 2.400 pages of 
the work would have been delivered to the eo 
lature, and accessible tothe profession and the public; 
but, as it is, [have been kept for many months liable, 
by the acceptance of my proposal, to be called upon 
to undertake a duty which would have occupied my 
whole time and attention, and in the end no opinion 
whatever is reported to their Lordships, the most 
important papers are lost, and, without the sanction 
of the treasury, the services of two gentlemen are 
retained to prepare another edition.” 








Tae Nationa Gattery Aurgrarions.—The 


at the level of the galleries, and an alteration of the 
staircases, which, in the case of the Royal Academy, 
will, if we understand rightly, come up into the 
midéle of the “Miniature-room,” somewhat 
awkwardly. It is said that the council of the 
Academy are far from satisfied, and that some of 
the members arg most anxious that Government 
should postpone what seems to be mere patching, 
and give the Academy a proper site whereon to 
erect a fitting building at their own cost.—Builder. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPOXDENT, 


Panis, September 12. 

Sentousty, if this country does not attain to a 
higher degree of morality than it has reached at 
present, it is not for want of being preached to. It 
is a most remarkable part of the present state of 
morals in France, that the stage is perpetually occu- 
pied in trying to show the rising generation the way 
that it should go. For the last six or seven years 
the dramatic authors of France have been wedded 
to the work of “reaction,” as they term it; and 
from the period of the “Dame aux Camélias,” down 
to the hour at which I am writing these lines, there 
has been a constant determination to “moralise ” 
the youth of France. Most i means 
have been invented for this end; and I must say I 
have often thought the so-called “ moralising” pro- 
cess must leave the subjects to be improved rather 
further from improvement than before. Still you 
must take the will for the deed, and give credit to 
a number of dramatists for a sincere intention to 
make the youth of France better. When M. 
Barriére, in 1854, wrote his famous “Filles de 
Marbre,” he meant to inculcate into the French 
mind how very improper it was to be touched by 
the misfortunes of the “ Dames aux Camélias ;” and 
this also has been meant by Emile Angier in the 
“Mariage d’Olympe,” and by Alexandre Dumas in 
the “Demi Monde,” and in the “ Pére Prodigue ;” 
but somehow or other it has all been done so as to 
insure the utmost amount of contempt for the sin- 
ful without insuring a corresponding amount of in- 
dulgence for the erring and unfortunate, or of re- 
spect for the pure. There is so singular a jumble 
of things and feelings in the mind and morals of 
this country—the “wrong thing in the place” 
is everywhere so visible—that comparatively little 
good seems to be done by the moralising process. 
The wicked fact is shown up, and by some strange 
perversity is always so in a way that makes it more 
attractive ; but the truly virtuous principle is not 
the gainer by an inch. Besides, the one great fail- 
ing is that no respect for woman—as woman—i$ 
anywhere to be discovered. There isno genuine 
compassion for her misery, no belief in her efforts, 
no comprehension of her disadvantages, no sense of 
what her position really is, no admission of what 
her freedom for good and evil (and therefore her 
virtue) migh’ shag ihormagang win. 624 Apres 
strength, in inferiority or her power, is utterly 
misunderstood. This is one of the most striking 
features of all modern French literature ; and both 
leads to, and is the result of, the worst and lowest 
theories and practice. 
In all this, perhaps, what ought to strike one the 
most, is the utter want of genuine Christian feeling. 
There is a recognition of the artificial woman— 

or bad—as she comes out of the hands of 
ashion or of society, or of a Parisian milliner's ; there 
is none of the true woman, such as she comes out of 
the Creator’s hands, requiring care and love, capable 
of repentance and of regeneration even in her worst 
stages, if rightly treated, deserving of pity, and 
having a claim on gentle usage always. 

One of the most mistaken attempts to “ moralise” 
Frenchmen was decidedly M. Michelet’s book, called 
“La Femme ;” yet it was one of the vety best-inten- 
tioned, and one of the most elaborately carried out. 
Were M. Michelet’s doctrines followed one can 
hardly afford?to fancy to what a miserable, depen- 
dent, unhealthy condition of both body and mind 
the mothers and wives of France would be reduced ; 
yet M. Michelet’s book (though objected to on 
reasons of propriety) was universally it to be 
a great philanthropic effort. As with Michelet, so 
with lesser writers, there is everywhere such evidence 
of errors in ion, that, as I said at first, I do 
not see what great improvement can be achieved by 
this re-actionary movement in favour of “honest 
women” and of social honesty in general. These 
reflections have been suggested to me by another 
dramatic effort recently made in the direction I have 
just pointed out. A M. Ernest Dubaenil has just 
produced at the Odéon a comedy im five acts, 
entitled “Les Mariages d’Amour,” which seems to 


iS UE a 


‘and chronicled by every Engli 





pon shen 2 successful imitation and indeed 
ptation of M. Layan’s “Duc Job,” and of Angier’s 
“Lionnes Panvres.” The character i 


Observation goes, is that of Madame Vanmier, the 
mother of a young lady who is to be mezried for 
love. This woman is the true type of the managing, 


new 
son-in-law believe he is going to make a 

suitable marriage as to money, when in fact he is only 
regs “ag ing the girl he loves and has 
chosen. Aituile cf Madan Veonincs heteriaue 
in all this contain a curious lesson for the le 
who are not conversant with French habits man- 
ners—I should say rather, Parisian habits and man- 
ners. Madame Vannier announces with much com- 
Bee © Be Stee gee Gat te sive ber 
daughter £3,000, and this sum is made out in the 
following way :—Half of it can only be clai 

thedeath of both papa and mamma ; of the remaining 
half, or 30, the payment is to be operated 
by fifths, with the wife’s consent; and 


Soe ves See Oe ne 
small sum Madame Vannier regularly give over 
for his pleasures and pocket-money to Atemeoee 
me ee ee of Mademoiselle 
i i worthy lady regards as 
ting = husband for the girl-on the ‘host digitle 
terms, and she is full of satisfaction at her barguin, 
quite omitting the fact that the future son-in-law is 
pon ac feds se bpetee td and that, 
ly, her “managing” mamma might have 
m8 son = preven and allowed herself 
e luxury of being straightforward. 
The English residents here who réad the French 
newspapers are vastly amused at the expressions of 
anger employed by the “Constitutionnel” agai 
the “* Times,” and cannot help enjoying a 
laugh above all at the yesterday's article of 
most properly and justly remarked upon 
poorime gy meal y rake kewl 
e s jo 
Savoy, the “ Constitutional” retorts upon 
“Times,” and ludicrously attempts to establish a 
parallel between the Imperialist ism and the 
honest manifestations of loyalty met with 
Prince of Wales on the side of the Atlantic, 
ing paper in 
the world. There is something irresistibly droll in 
this desperate endeavour of the lowest. flatterer of 
the Bonapartist régime to assimilate what passes in 


ist 1 
France to what occurs in our own free 


i 


irl 


L 


g 


press of any inclination to adulate royalty. But the 
“Constitutionnel” is driven beyond its bearing by 
the somewhat contemptuous tone of the ‘‘ Times, 
so it turns round and ends its attack by these 
words :—“ It is at all events better to be the unpaid 
admirer” (I fancy M. Grandguillot would be 
sorry if “admiration” were “unpaid”) “of the 
rulers of one’s own land, than the salaried adherent 
of a foreign ree: sen 

I suspect M. Grandguillot before he 
finds out what an amount of hilarity fs provokes 
by this ridiculous phrase. 





Messrs. Hurst anp Buiackerr announce for 
immediate in 2 vols. “ Traits of Char- 
acter: being Twenty-five Years’ Literary and 


Albert, I learn, has been here taking impressions of 
the greater number of sketches of old masters in the 
Wicar Collection. —Builder, 
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ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCEITY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, S.W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. + 


DIRECTORS, 


Sonn Bicknell, Esq.,, Upper Bedford Place, 


Thomas Somers Cocks, » Eat, J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 

ford Street, Park 
Henry Drew, cod Hibernia Chambers, London 

Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 

William Freeman, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster. 

Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
10, Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 

Joseph Henry Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff 
Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey, 

Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick Place, Regent's 


Augustin Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 
Sussex. 


James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 


John Baziey White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 
PHYSICIAN. 
bear -~~-ygamne Basham, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, angie Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwic 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

‘The Bonuses may be applied not only to make the payment 

of the premiums cease altogether, but also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his 
prec ars a given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
Many other offices, and thus afford an /mmediate Bonus to 
the assurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in case of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Suilding Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 
Actuary, 


: ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Bank 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


RGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 

that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some po, acne gl parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD 8ST! ARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word “GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Laycert stares, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patenteed in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “ The Dlustrated London News, of May 26th. Supplied 
by Broww and Poison, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known ; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, ar a suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and I and INV. 


BROWN and POLSON, 


Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
PHYSICAL STRENGTH. For the proper develop- 
ment and nourishment of the human body it is essential 
that the functions of the stomach, liver, kidneys, and 
bowels be performed with order and regularity. Holloway's 
remedies readily ensure both. The powers of the stomach 
are greatly augmented, and good gastric juice secreted in 
abundance when this Ointment is diligently rubbed twice a 
day over the pit of the stomach. The and Ointment 
enable it pect Sy amy all the food’s nutritive matter, and to 
most articles of diet. Holloway’s pre- 

Perations not ony preserve the frame fro "Wear a en. 
it stimulate it to store up nervous energy, as necessary to 

Vitality as the mainspring to a watch. 


T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often oceurring to literary minds, public 

chimaitern, carat i pr ep An im- 

mediate answer to the 

to RICHARD BARR 
R. B. is 


choice assortment ot TYP TYPES, 
CHINES, ca a and other PRESSES, and 
i provement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 
Ricuargp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
THEAQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED LIST, with Practical 
Instructions for Tank Management, 162 pages, and 101 
engravings, post free for 21 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Aurorp Liorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 
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Serena Peaetiod Instruction is given in loos and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ suecessfal practice in 
such cases. Consulfation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in “e? Evening, at 1, Harewood Bince, 
Harewood Square, N. 
Consultation by wes to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ 
worth of stamps, attended to. 








R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. T. J. Davis, Chemist, Rhosmaen-street, 
Liandilo, Dec. 16th, 1859.—"' Marry’s Cottage, near Liandilo, 
Dec. 15, 1859.—Sir,—I have been for fifteen months afflicted 
with confirmed asthma, attended with violent conghing. I 
have tried nearly all supposed remedies without any relief ; 
but, providentially. T am happy to inform you that I was 
considerably relieved by taking two boxes of Dr, Lecock’s 
Pulmonic Wafers. You can make this public.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Wm.tam Jexxixs, Calvinistic Methodist 
Minister. To. Mr. T. J. Davis, Chemist, Llandilo.” 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant 
relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. Price 1s. 1d, 2s. $d, 
and lis. per box. ‘They have a pleasant taste. Sold by 
all druggists. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are in ispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and +o 
helt! and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
oz PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mable value in Preserving and Beantifying the 
Strengthening the Gums, and in the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar frum the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 
2s. $d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 
This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the most soothing, cooling, and purifying aetion on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spota, and Discolorations, 
produces a healthy a of Greene. and a softness and 
‘delicacy of Skin.— 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
i cyemrees —The only iia of each ‘bears the name of 
OWLANDS’” ing that of the Article on the 
MY sci or Label. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations. 





Just published, 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 16s, Dr. WINSLOW'S 
i New Work, 
< OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE 
‘ AProarycs AND Pon Viechaee cient ak 
neipient toms, Pathology, Diagn Treagmen an 
Froskylexi 


By FORBES WINSLOW, 4_D., D.C.L., Oxon., &c. 

“ This work will be carefully studied and received by the 
profession as the master effort of a great philosopher, whose 
wisdom, experience, vast research, large observation, and 
close reasoning, each directed to diagonistic and practical 
curative purposes, are, for the benefit of mankind and to 
the glory of medicine, inscribed in faithful characters upon 
every page.” —Dublin Quar. Med. Jour. 

“Dr. Winslow has given to the profession a most 
masterly exposition of every conceivable phase which 
cerebral disease in its physical “and psychical operations has 
been known to assume.”—The Lancet. 





Jonx Cuvrontz, New Burlington Htreet. 





roe Limp cloth, price 2s. 
IGHT LECTURES ON THE SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
London: Rrvryerows, and all Booksellers. 





BY ORDER OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 


HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
and ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS, forthe Year 1864 


Joux Murrar, Albemarle Street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 





HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND 
READINGS. 
Now ready, 300 8vo pages, 5s. 6d. 


RENCH STUDIES: 


et ak CONVERSATIONS = aggro 4 
topics of life; EXERCISES to be done at Sight; and 
READING LESSONS from Standard French writers; the 
whole on an entirely new plan 


By ALFRED HAVET, 
Author of “The Complete French Class-Book,” &c. 





TO APPEAR IN SEPTEMBER. 
AVET'S FIRST FRENCH BOOK; a 
the 


alternately, each Exercise consisting of 
penetrates ihe an ag tg with a Dictionary 
of all the Words and Idioms in the Book. 

London: W. Antan & Co.; Dutav & Co,; Somexm & Co. 


Edinburgh : Seton & Mackenzie; Williams & Norgate. 





Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price Is, in postage 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 


“ NERVOUS DEBILITY, and tie 1 _ 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with } Plain 

Direct to Health and Vigour ; 


ions for restoration to ¢ a Medi- 
cal on Nervous Diseases, their Sage ag the 
result 2 , successful . RTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


“The author has conferred a great hoon by his 
little work, which points out the source of in youth, 
or eins premature old age."-——Daily Telegraph, 
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